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You Can Weave Rayon 
on Northrop Automatic Looms 


If you are interested, there is a special 
story on this subject that our salesmen 


and experts will be glad to tell you. 
Let’s Talk It Over 


DRAPER CORPORATION 


Southern Office Atlanta Georgia 


Hopedale Massachusetts 
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Something New 


The Ninety-foot Automatic Tenter shown below 1s. 


the latest thing in Tentering Machines. ‘This machine 


is completely new from end to end and is equipped 


with our new type of Tenter link. 


Let us have a Sales Engineer call and explain in full 


the reasons why you should have one of these new up- 


to-date machines. 


Write Us about our Special Finishing Range for Rayon 
and Cotton Fabrics such as Ginghams, Shirtings, etc. 


We Build 
Singers 
Kiers 
Washers 
Squeezers 
Mangles 
Padders 


Dve Jiggs 


MAIN OFFICE ano WORKS: 
PROVIDENCE, R. |. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 
30 CHURCH STREET 


THE 
TEXTILE - FINISHING 
MACHINERY 
CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVE: C 0 


WHITEHEAD, EMMANS, LTD. ' H. G. MAYER 
MONTREAL, P. Q. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVE: 


Mercerizers 
Printing 
Machines 
Drvers 
Agers 
Tenters 
Soapers 


Calenders, etc. 


iim 
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Whitin Machine Works 


Whitinsville, Mass. 
March 25, 1926 


Dear Mr. Mill Man: 


"We expect to increase our consumption of low grade cotton 
without fear of lowering the quality of our goods." 


The authority for the above statement is a mill in which we 
have recently installed our cleaning unit of a Bale Breaker, 


Buckley Upstroke Cleaning Section, Vertical Opener and a Cleaning 
Trunk. | 


Cotton should be cleaned by a unit such as the above, not by 
your Pickers. I1f there is any large amount of dirt left in the 
cotton upon its arrival to your Breaker Picker the beater blades 
usually pulverize the large pieces of foreign matter instead of 
knocking them out. The main job of Pickers is to make an even lap. 


We would be only too glad to answer any questions concerning 
the above layout. . 


Yours sincerely, 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS 


YOUR SERVICE 
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Our Complete Chlorine Service 


DECISION of far-reaching benefit to the chlorine industry was the final ruling of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission on the Mathieson Multiple-Unit Tank Car. 
This ruling has placed the Multiple-Unit Car permanently on a tank-car basis and has thus made 
available to manufacturers of Liquid Chlorine and other liquefied gases a flexible and economical 
means of maintaining shipping and storage reserves. It will permit the general extension of our 
practice of accurate weighing and frequent inspection which has proven so advantageous to the 
consumer; it assures the carriers of two methods of transporting liquefied gases in tank cars 
which may be expected to increase this traffic; and it has made liquefied chlorine gas available to 
the consumer in containers of four sizes, according to his requirements. 
Today the Mathieson Company owns and operates 120 of the special tank-cars required for trans- 
porting Liquid Chlorine, 75 of the multiple-unit type and 45 of the Class V or single-unit type, in 
addition to its equipment of many thousands of the two sizes of chlorine cylinders. 
We thus offer, by reason of the Company’s foresight and present resources, a complete service on 
Liquid Chlorine adapted te the consumer’s varying needs and to all conditions of supply and 
demand. 


Tg MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS 


250 PARK AVE. NEW YORK CITY 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO PROVIDENCE CHARLOTTE 


(Deal Direct with) 


Caustic Soda *Liguid Chlorine a Soda Ash~ Bleaching Powder 
Bicarbonate of Soda Moditied Virginia Soda 


Anhydrous Ammonia ~=- Aqua 
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LOSS 


HOUGHTON 


Mixing Up Belting and Motor Oils 
Into a Sort Of An | 
Industrial Cocktail 


By that little old mixer 


Chas. E. Carpenter, 


NE way to do business 
is to make something 
which is lower in price 
than any other can 
make and which looks 
tolerably good and then 
by virtue of large pro- 
duction and distributional organiza- 
tion capture the markets. 


In fact, this is the present day 
method of success. 


But this method of success was never 
accompanied by high quality of prod- 
uct and never will be. You can’t make 
best quality by mass production and 
you cannot obtain best quality on every 
street corner, be the product a leather 
belt, or a motor oil. 

High quality demands high price and 
the masses are never sufficiently intel- 
ligent to appreciate high quality in 
either belting, or motor oils. First cost 
is what always has and we are afraid 
always will attract the masses and after 
first cost, convenience of purchase is 
what gets them. But you never have 
and never will obtain best quality at 
low price, with the maximum of con- 
venience. 


“I obtain my belting from a local 
concern that gives me good service,” is 


Near Editor of . 
The HOUGHTON LINE. 


a stock in trade statement from those 
whom we solicit on VIM Leather Belt- 
ing. 

“T fill up with motor oil at the local 
service station,” is what we hear from 
those whom we endeavor to induce to 
try HOUGHTON’S VITAL MEDIUM 
MOTOR OIL. 


But the fact that low price and con- 
venience are most costly never seems 
to enter the heads of that class of buy- 
ers. 


The better the quality of the car the 
poorer the service, because there are 
fewer folks to buy the better quality. 
Service for the cheapest cars may be 
obtained at almost every corner. 


What is true of VIM Leather Belting 
and HOUGHTON’S MOTOR OILS is 
true of all HOUGHTON PRODUCTS. 
They are all quality products and they 
are recommended, used and indorsed 
by those most intelligent in the tech- 
nology of the use of such products. 


But the users of HOUGHTON 
PRODUCTS must do their share. They 
must be satisfied with high grade con- 
venience in order to reap the benefit of 
high grade service and high grade 
products. 


E. F. HOUGHTON & COMPANY 
P. O. Box 6913, North Philadelphia, Pa. 


ATLANTA, GA. 
1015 Healey Building 
Phone: Watnut 4807 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 
P. O. Box 663 
Phone: Greensboro 1990 


GREENVILLE, S&S. C. 
511 Masonic Temple 
Phone: Greenville 2316 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
418 N. Third St. 
Garfleld 3559 


AND ALL OVER THE WORLD 


+ 


ils and Leathers for the Textile Industry 
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1926 


Boston Mass. 


invitations have been mailed to buy- 
s in foreign countries. We are 
_ already assured that a large number 


will answer in person. 
21,/83 
invitations have been 
among domestic buyers. There is no 


circulated 


question about a large attendance 
from this group. We will gather 


buyers for you from all parts of the atte Be 
Be on hand to 


linder Auspices gf the Address All Communications 
rs 


Textile Exhibi to the Execulive Offices 
Association Inc. 329 Park So. Bldg. Boston 


SOUTHERN 


ILE BULLET 


PUBLISHED EVERY THURSDAY BY CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY, 18 WEST FOURTH STREET, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
ENTERED AS SECOND CLASS MAIL MATTER MARCH 2, 1911, AT POSTOFFICE, CHARLOTTE, N. C., 


ADVANCHE. 


SUBSCRIPTION $2.00 PER YEAR IN 


UNDER ACT OF CONGRESS, MARCH 3, 1879. 
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How U.S. Cotton Reports Are Prepared 


iy response to our request for in- 
formation relative to the methods 
used in compiling cotton reports, 


the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
sent the following statement pre- 


pared by Joseph A. Becker, statisti- 
clan. 


The work of gathering and com- 
piling information on cotton is per- 
formed by the Division of Crop and 
Livestock Estimates of the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics. COotton 
reports are cleared through the 
Crop Reporting Board, which was 
established in July, 1905, by an order 
of the Secretary of Agriculture. As 
constituted at present, the Crop Re- 
porting Board is composed of the 
assistant chief of the bureau, who is 
chairman of the board, the statisti- 
clan in charge of the division, three 
other statisticians of the central 
office, and two or more agricultural 
statisticians called in from the field 
offices of the division. The Crop 
Reporting Board and the division is 
also charged with the duty of com- 
piling and issuing reports on all 
other crops and on livestock. Cot- 
ton, however, is handled to some 
extent as a separate project, condi- 
tion reports relating to a different 
date and the field representatives on 
the Crop Reporting Board for cotton 
are of course always from the cot- 
ton producing States. 

The division has a field office in 
each of the cotton States, usually 
located either at the State Capitol 
or in one of the principal cities of 
the State. In charge of each office 
is an agricultural statistician. The 
agricultural statistician is a well- 
trained, experienced man, familiar 
with local conditions in his State. 
He has a small office force and se- 
cures information by mail from a 
large number of farmers and others 
connected with the cotton industry 
within his State. In addition, he 
spends from ten days to two weeks 
of each month in the field studying 
conditions and personally develop- 
ing his contacts with farmers, deal- 
ers and others who are interested in 
the agriculture of the State. 

The principal origina: sources of 
information on cotton, as for all 
other crops, are the voluntary crop 
reporters, who number thousands 
and who serve the department en- 
lirely without compensation other 


than to receive the crop reports, a 
few bulletins and the 
Yearbook. 


Department 
Many of these crop re- 
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porters have served for many years. 
There are about 85,000 reporters in 
all to whom requests for informa- 
tion on cotton are sent at one time 
or another during the year. In all 
there are eight different lists of 
these reporters, five reporting to 
Washington, and three to the field 
representative or the State statisti- 
cian. The lists reporting to Wash- 
ington include 700 county reporters, 
each of whom maintains his own 
correspondents within his county; 
7,000 township reporters, each re- 
porting for a township; 5,000 special! 
cotton reporters, who are bankers, 
cotton factors, etc., each reporting 
for his own locality; 12,000 individ- 
ual farm reporters, each reporting 
for his own farm; and about 16,000 
cotton ginners, each reporting for 
his locality. 

The State statisticians secure in- 
formation on cotton from about 10,- 
000 field aids, each reporting for a 
township or smaller area; 5,000 spe- 
cial cotton aids, bankers, cotton fac- 
lors, etc. each reporting for his 
locality; and about 25,000 individual 
farm aids, each reporting for his 
own farm. 

Reports from each of these va- 
rious groups are tabulated and 
summarized separately. The Crop 
Reporting Board makes its estimates 
after a consideration of their re- 
ports and information from all other 
sources. 


The Crop Reporting Board meets 
on dates selected and announced 
about the first of each year. Seven’ 
regular reports are issued on cotton, 
not including an “intention to plant 
report’ which was made in 1923, but 
which was not repeated in 1924. 
Under regulation of the Secretary 
of Agriculture, the Crop Reporting 
Board so conducts the calculation, 
tabulation and issuance of its re- 
ports that there can be no possible 
way for information to be given out 
by the board or any member of the 
board, or employee of the division. 
prior to the scheduled minute or 
hour of the report. In the ealcula- 
tion of the returns to the Washing- 
lon office prior to the day of the 
board meeting, the information from 
all sources is kept in non-assembled 
form in the safe in the office of the 
secretary of Agriculture. When the 
board meets on the morning of crop 

"Under terms of Swank-Harris 
Act increased to twelve. 


report day, this material is brought 
sealed from the secretary's office by 
the chairman and secretary of the 
board; after which the doors of the 
Crop Reporting Board rooms are 
locked, windows sealed, guards 
placed at the doors, and all means 
of communication with the outside, 
such as telephones, office buzzers 
and the like, disconnected. Except 
to admit the secretary shortly be- 
fore the time of issuance of the re- 
port, the door is kept locked until 
the minute when the report is re- 
leased to the press. 

A penalty of ten years in the pen- 
itentiary or a fine of $10,000, or both, 
is provided by law for the giving 
out of information by anyone con- 
nected with the work prior to.the 
time set for its release. All persons 
who are members of the Crop Re- 
porting Board, or employees of the 
division working on the crop report, 
are also prohibited by the same law 
from speculating on crops or any 
products of the soil. 

Production Forecasts and Estimates 

Many people are vitally interested 
in the size of the cotton crop, i. e., 
the number of bales of lint cotton 
produced or to be produced. The 
December estimate of cotton pro- 
duced is called by the Department 
the “estimate” of production. The 
number of bales which are indicated 
by the current status of the growing 
crop is called a production “fore- 
cast.” Production estimates then 
refer to the size of the crop when it, 
the crop, has been actually produc- 
ed. Production forecasts refer to 
the indicated size as measured while 
it is still growing and subject to the 
various influences which may re- 
duce or enlarge it. The forecasts of 
production are issued because of the 
need of information concerning the 
progress of the crop at as early a 
date as possible. The need for this 
information is felt by the spinner as 
well as by the cotton producer. The 
size of the crop varies with the 
acreage and with the yield per acre. 
The determination of each will be 
discussed separately. 


Acreage Estimates. 

The determination of the num- 
bers of acres planted or harvested 
of a given crop is one of the most 
difficult tasks which the statisti- 
cians of the department have to 
undertake. Experience over many 
years has demonstrated that no one 
method is infallible, but that a 


combination of methods, one serving 
as a check upon the other, does give 
results which are reasonably accu- 
rate. Some of these methods give 
an indication of absolute acreage; 
others give an indication of changes 
in acreage from the preceding year 
or from a base year. The various 
methods used by the department 
will be discussed. 


The primary basis of the acreage 
estimates of the department is the 
acreage count or enumeration made 
by the Bureau of the Census of the 
Department of Commerce every ten 
years. In the case of: cotton, an 
indirect check upon acreage is 
available each year in the annual 
enumeration of the number of bales 
of cotton ginned. This enumeration 
is made by the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus. The indirect use to which this 
enumeration is put will be discussed 
under the heading of the final acre- 
age revision, to be touched upon 
later. 

The estimate of acreage in cotton 
is made about the first of July each 
year and relates to the acreage of 
cotton in cultivation on June 25. 
Any acreage abandoned prior to 
that time is not included in the 
estimate. The published estimate of 
abandonment does not relate to any 
abandonment which occurs before 
this date, but refers to the acreage 
which was in cultivation on June 
25th and which was subsequently 
abandoned. By “abandonment” is 
meant the acreage planted to cottun 
but from which no cotton whatever 
was picked. The first method of 
estimating acreage, which I will 
discuss, is based upon an inquiry to 
crop reporters in which they are 
asked to report their judgment on 
the following question: “What is 
the present acreage of cotton in 
your locality compared with the 
acreage a year ago (representing 
acreage a year ago by 100 per cent) ? 
For many years prior to about 1945, 
this method was the department's 
main reliance in estimating acreage. 
The method, however, was never 
very satisfactory. It was quite ap- 
parent to all those concerned with 
the making of estimates that there 
was a strong disinclination on the 
part of the reporters to report over 
100 per cent. Consequently, allow- 
ance had to be made for this weak- 
ness in the report. This question is 
still asked and allowance is made 
for the weakness but generally 
speaking, indications from 


NUMBER 4 


this 


method are given very little weight 
at the present time. 

The second method was inaugu- 
rated during the first decade of the 
present century. This was a com- 
panion question to the first question 
which reads as follows: “What is 
the present acreage in cultivation 
compared to the usual acreage in 
your localify (representing usual 
acreage by 100 per cent)? Returns 
fo this question also tended to fall 
below 100. However, when the cur- 
rent returns were compared to the 
returns to the same question in the 
preceding year as a base, an indica- 
tion of the true change in area was 
secured. Both returns were com- 
pared with the same measuring 
stick, the rather indefinite “usual 
acreage.” 

For example, should the returns 
made last year have been 95 per 
cent, and those made this year 93 
per cent, the indication would be 
that the actual acreage was 93/95, 
or 98 per cent of last year’s acreage. 
This method was a definite improve- 
ment upon the first method men- 
tioned and is still quite useful where 
acreages are rather stable, fluctuat- 
ing upward and downward about a 
rather stable acreage. However, in 
the States which are making rapid 
growth in crop area, the method 
fails. Where considerable shifts in 
acreage occur from one year to the 
next, the method has not been suc- 
cessful in indicating the full magni- 
tude of change. 

The third inquiry in which the 
crop reporter is asked to give his 
judgment as to the acreage in. his 
locality reads as follows: “Of every 
100 acres in crops in your locality, 
how many acres are in corn, wheat, 
cotton, etc.?” Tabulation of the 
returns to this inquiry gives the 
weighted number of acres per 100 
of all crops which is in each of the 
main. crops. Just as in the second 
method, comparison is made with 
returns to a similar inquiry in the 
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previous year. For example, if 49 
acres of every 100 acres in all crops 
were reported in cotton this year, 
and 50 acres last year, the indication 
would be for an acreage 9 8per cent 
as large as last year. Indications 
derived from this inquiry are per- 
haps the most useful of those se- 
cured from the so-called “judgment 
inquiries.” 

A fourth indication is secured 
from sample data. The voluntary 
crop reporters on all lists are asked 
to report the acreage of cotton on 
their own farms. This method was 
first begun in 1914 and successful 
results from the sample data can 
only be secured when a large num- 
ber of individual reports are util- 
ized. The use of this form of ques- 
tionnaire therefore entails consid- 
erable additional expense in build- 
ing up lists, in tabulating and sum- 
marizing the returns. It is only in 
recent years that the division has 
had facilities for this increased 
work. 

If in a given State 20,000 acres of 
cottom were reported on the sample 
farms last year as against 19,600 on 
the same farms this year, the indi- 
cation would be that acreage this 
year was 98 per cent as great as 
last year. The department now has 
records on over 2 per cent of the 
entire cotton acreage in the United 
States for each year since 1914. 
When the year-to-year relatives 
series of percentages of change 
from previous year) are compared 
with the year-to-year relatives of 
the final estimates, which are based 
indirectly on the census ginning fig- 
ures, it is noted that there is a 
rather constant difference between 
the two series. In other words, 
there appears to be a tendency for 
reporters in the current reports to 
underestimate the acreage in culti- 
vation this year or to over-state the 
acreage in cultivation last year. 
This over-statement may be due to 
some extent to conservatism in re- 
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porting acreage this year. The most 
probable explanation, however, is 
that to a large extent farmers re- 
porting do not make changes in 
acreage in the same ratio as far- 
mers as a whole. This divergence 
of sample returns from farms as a 
whole is noted for other crops as 
well as cotton wherever there is a 
check available. In deriving an in- 
dication of change in acreage from 
this material, the Crop Reporting 
Board must of course make allow- 
ance for this statistical bias. 

The fifth method of estimating 
acreage or change in acreage is 
known as the field count method. 
This consists in the counting year 
after year of actual fields planted 
with cotton over identical routes in 
successive years. This work is done 
by the agricultural statistician in 
the State and has given very satis- 
factory results in a number of States 
where it has been carried on for 
five or six years. If, for instance, 
in a thousand miles of travel, the 
statistician counts 980 fields of cot- 
ton this year over the same route 
on which he counted 1,000 fields last 
year, the indication would point to 
an acreage 98 per cent as large as 
last year. A refinement of this 
method is known as the pole count, 
where the number of telephone 
poles opposite fields of cotton and 
other crops are counted each year. 
The absence of poles and the irreg- 
ularity in the size and shape of 
fields in some of the Southern States 
has brought forth during the past 
year a further refinement in the 
form of a multiple road meter at- 
tached to an automobile. By means 
of this instrument, it is possible to 
measure the actual frontage in feet 
of each crop along the designated 
route year after year. After a num- 
ber of years’ records with this in- 
strument have been secured, the 
department will be in a position to 
guage the relative merit of this 
method. 
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The sixth indication of acreage 
change in cotton is based upon rec- 
ords of fertilizer sales in the South- 
ern States. In nearly all of these 
States each bag of commercial fer- 
tilizer sold must have attached a 
tag purchased from the State De- 
partment of Agriculture. This rec- 
ord is secured by the agricultural 
statistician in each State about the 
middie of June. On the June in- 
quiry estimates are secured from 
crop reporters as to the amount of 
fertilizer used per acre on cotton, 
the relative proportion of all fer- 
tilizer purchased which was used 
on cotton, and the percentage of 
cotton flelds which received fertil- 
izer. This data used in connection 
with the record of fertilizer bag 
sales gives another indication of the 
acreage of cotton planted this year 
as compared with last year. 

The seventh indication of acreage 
change is obtained from a study of 
the number of acres of cotton per 
plow, which in the old cotton belt 
means one negro laborer, one mule 
and one plow. Information is se- 
cured both on a judgment and on a 
sample data method. In a few 
States this has proved very helpful. 

An eighth method of indicated 
change in acreage is secured from a 
study of the changes in acreages of 
crops other than cotton. In the 
strictly cotton States, the entire 
acreage of cotton varies from one- 
third to one-half of the acreage in 
all crops and a change in _ the 
acreage of other crops gives an in- 
dication of the complimentary 
change in cotton acreage. 

After consideration of these eight 
indications, the Crop Reporting 
Board arrives at an estimate of the 
acreage of cotton in cultivation on 
June 25th. This acreage is used as 
the base to which the forecast yield 
per acre is applied In computing 
the production forecasts during the 
growing season of the crop. The 
harvested, or picked acreage of cot- 


shipments. 


It boils thin, penetrates the warps and car- 
ries the weight into cloth. It means good 
running work, satisfied help and one hun- 
dred per cent production. 


We are in a position now to offer prompt 


THE KEEVER STARCH COMPANY 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


DANTEL H. WALLACE, Southern Agent, Greenville, & C 


Cc. B. ILER, Greenville, 8. C. 


L. J. CASTILE, Chari tte, N. C. 
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fon, by which is meant the acreage 
in cultivation on June 25th, less 
subsequent abandonment, esti- 
‘mated for use in the production 
estimate early in December. 

The department repeats all its 
acreage inquiries during the au- 
tumn. Sample data on individual 
farms are secured on a general in- 
quiry which covers not only cotton, 
but also all other Crops. This in- 
quiry is made in September when 
practically all of the abandonment 
has been determined. Because the 
inquiry relates not only to cotton, 
but to all crops, the basic material 
can be used in several ways: first, 
as an indication of acreage change 
from previous year; second, as a 
ratio which cotton bears to all other 
crops, or in other words to the total 
crop acreage of the State. In con- 
nection with the December report, 
fertilizer records are available for 
the entire season and acreage counts 
made during the summer can be 
used as a further check. 

A ninth indication of acreage is 
secured by subtracting from acre- 
age in cultivation on June 25th the 
acreage which has subsequently 
been abandoned. As previously 
stated, this is determined by an in- 
quiry of the crop reporters. 

There is also a tenth indication of 
harvested acreage which will be 
discussed a little later. 


Forecast Yield Per Acre. 


The expected or forecast yield per 
acre of cotton which is applied to 
the acreage to secure the bale fore- 
cast is based upon the currently 
reported condition of the crop. That 
is, the forecast yield is an interpre- 
tation of the currently reported 
condition expressed as a percentage 
of the normal or full condition. On 
the 25th of each month, from June 
to October, crop reporters are asked 
Lo estimate the condition of the crop 
on that date as compared with the 
normal condition on that date. This 
normal condition, which the crop 
reporter takes as 100 per cent, may 
be defined as a state of growth and 
progress of the crop which would 
result in full yields per acre should 
conditions from the given date until 
harvest be average. A normal crop 
is therefore a full crop, and the 
normal condition one which from 
the current state of growth and 
progress promises a full crop. Ob- 
jection is often made to the use of 
this “full crop” as a basis since it is 
an indefinite quantity of cotton per 
acre. An analysis, based upon com- 
parison of reported condition and 
final outturn, however, indicates 
that the crop reporter has a well- 
defined judgment of what the nor- 
mal or full crop represents. This 
is evidenced by the fact that a 
normal, computed from reports on 
condition and yield, represents a 
rather stable number of pounds of 
cotton per acre. The significant 
fact to be noted is that crop report- 
ers of the department seem to un- 
derstand the term and are able to 
make comparisons with it. 

The expected yield per acre indi- 
cated by a given condition on a 
certain date is interpreted on the 
basis of the relation in past years 
of condition on that same date to 
the final yield per acre. Over a 
series of years a given condition has 
been associated one year with a 
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certain yield per acre and in an- 
other with a somewhat different 
yield per acre. This is due to the 
fact that in the first year subse- 
quent weather and other influences 
nay have been more favorable than 
uverage and caused an improvement 
in the crop before harvest. In an- 
other year, these influences may 
have been less favorable than aver- 
‘ge and caused a decline. In de- 
lermining the most probable yield 
per acre indicated by currently re- 
ported condition, the department 
must assume that subsequent influ- 
ences will be average.- As a matter 
of fact, these influences are seldom 
average. Consequently, the realized 
vield is generally somewhat above 
or somewhat below the forecast. In 
the long run, the yield should be 
above about as often as below. 


The Determination of Pars. 


In its interpretation of yield per 
acre from the currently reported 
condition, the department uses a 
method of method of pars. The par 
is based back upon the reported 
condition and the reported yield per 
acre of past years. On a given date, 
it represents the mathematical ex- 
pression of the reporter's concept of 
the full crop, in other words, a 100 
per cent condition. That is to say, 
the par for a given date is the yield 
that might be expected if the pres- 
ent condition of the crop is such as 
Lo cause the reporter to report it at 
100 per cent. 

The par which is used in fere- 
casting yield per acre is derived 
after a study of the past records. 
ror example, if we take the year 
1925, condition on the 25th of each 
month begmning with May was as 
follows: May, 77; June, 77; July, 71; 
August, 55; September, 56; October, 
57. The yield per acre was 146 
pounds. That is to say, the yield 
of 146 pounds is associated on the 
various dates with the. various re- 
ported condition figures. From this 
ene year’s record, with a differen! 
condition reported for each date, we 
would have a different par for each 


date. If the reported condition of 


77 per cent on May was accompanied 
by a yield of 146 pounds, then a re- 
ported condition of 100 per cent 
might ze expected to have been ac- 
companied by a yield of 146-77, or 
199 pounds. This is the computed 
par for May 25. The computed par 
October 25 similarly derived would 
be 146-57, or 256 pounds. That is to 
say if the condition on October 25 
had been reported at 100, a yield of 
25 pounds per acre might have been 
expected. 

The higher the reported condition, 
the lower will be the par. Genera!- 
ly speaking the condition figure de- 
clines as the season progresses and 
that consequently the par increase. 
The pars, based upon the relation of 
final yield to condition on May 25th 
vary from the low figure of 135 
pounds in 19214 to a high figure of 
282 pounds in 1914. This range of 
147 pounds, when divided by 2, or 
73% pounds, gives an indication of 
the extent to which yield per acre 
for a state may vary from the yield 
forecast from condition early in the 
season. The par for May 25th used 
by the Department has been in the 
neighborhood of 195 pounds during 
the years for which forecasts have 

(Continued on Page 29) 


The Truth About Slubs 


It dwes not require inventions to make slubs, but often 
they are made, and that is another story. 


We wish to tell you that the Eclipse Automatic Yarn 
Cleaner is sure death to slubs. The Eclipse Cleaner not 
only catches all the slubs but thoroughly removes all the 
dirt in the yarn. 


Many knitting mills and ening plants realize the 
extreme value of the Eclipse Cleaner, and are equipping 
their entire winding capacity with the Eclipse Cleaners. 
The basic principle of good knittng and weavng is thor- 
oughly clean yarn. 


Why make yourself believe you are getting the best 
results when you can absolutely improve your yarn with 
the Eclipse Cleaner. 


The Eclipse Cleaner is easily attached to your winder. 
It does not add any additional cost to your winding costs. 
Upon request we will cheerfully give you a demonstration. 


Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc. 
Elmira, N. Y. 


Makers of 


\utomatic Yarn Cleaner, Automatic Stop Motion, Yarn Tension Device 
Eclipse Van Ness Dyeing Machine 
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Manufacture Goods 


OME years ago the writer was em- 

ployed as a loom fixer in a New 
England mill where a popuar line 
of plain goods had been manufactur- 
ed with success for a long time, All 
of the looms in the great mill were 
operated full time on these plain 
fabrics until the time came when 
the sales organization of the country 
were required to provide the public 
with the type of fancy dress goods, 
shirtings, draperies, and cioths in 
which artistry in design and color 
prevailed in lieu of the plain goods 
of the past. For many years the 
stockholders of the mill had receiv- 
ed liberal annual dividends from the 
profits made from plain, three har- 
ness twilled yacht cloths and blue 
shirtings that were worn by many 
people at the time. The daily pro- 
duction of thousands of yards of 
these fabrics passed off into the 
consuming channels as fast as woven 
and finished. The mill prospered. 

Then the fashion changed as all 
fashions change in process of time 
and the once busy looms had to be 
slowed down to four days a week 
and finally to half time as the cloths 
which could not be made fast 
enough before began to pile up in 
the store rooms. It was decided io 
change the policy of the mill and 
engage in the manufacture of fancy 
goods. About half the looms were 
of the old style cam motion type, 


are 


Egyptian weavers of ancient times wove fancy 
cloths on cumbersome hand looms. 


with a harness capacity not exceed- 
ing a three-leaf twill and a shuttle 
capacity limited to a single shuttle. 

The other half were fancy looms, 
although they had always been used 


‘as plain looms. 


They were good looms, mostly of 
the Crompton, Knowles and Thomas 
design, equipped with a four shuttle 
box capacity at each end and from 
twelve to twenty-four harness head 
motions. Any kind of fancy weay- 
ing could have been produced on 
these looms, but there was no one 
in authority capable of analying, 
designing or laying out a pattern for 
making any but plain goods. 


Upheaval of a Great Mill for Lack 
of a Fancy Weaver. 


As the mill had always run on 
plain goods there had been no need 
of a designer, so that when il be- 
came necessary to shut down: the 
plain looms and endeavor to keep 
the fancy looms going on the styles 
of faney fabrics demanded by the 
(rade, a competent designer was se- 
cured. But there was no one in the 
weaving department capable of pro- 
ducing the new pattern of this de- 
signer. The overseer of the weaving 
had grown up in the service of the 
mill. He was a most efficient, good 
manager of help but he could not 
build either a harness ar a shuttle 
chain for a fancy design. He had 
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worked up from harness cleaner to 
loom fixer, second hand and inter- 
mediate positions to overseer and 
was a good fixer and mechanic but 
unable to make loom run pick and 
pick on a four-box pattern and a 
i2-harness warp effect; as his many 
years of experience had been with 
one shuttle and plain harness twills. 
He knew how to get production from 
plain looms but failed to get produc- 
lion when a part of his looms were 
put on faney work. He was an el- 
ficient piain goods weaver but an in- 
efficient fancy goods weaver. There 
were two or three fancy goods loom 
fixers among the force of loom fixers 
under this overseer, but mill agenis, 
superintendents and designers do 
not consult with loom fixers direct- 
ly, 

They transmit their orders to the 
overseer and if he is not capable of 
executing them his position will be 
jeopardized even if he has been in 
the employ of the company a long 
time. I was a loom fixer in the mill 
al. the time and could watch events. 
The designer wove rich and beauti- 
ful sample designs on his pattern 
loom. These were approved by the 
agent and brought in to the overseer 
by the superintendent and the over- 
seer of weaving could not reproduce 
them because he had never had an 
opportunity or taken the trouble to 
learn the art and science of fancy 
weaving. And the overseer had to 
go. He was relaced with an over- 
seer who may or may not have had 
the opportunity to acquire the art 
and science of fancy weaving, but he 
had taken the trouble to learn the 
art, which means the knowledge of 


fancy weaving, and the _ science, 
which means applying the art to 
practice. 


A Like Fate Awaits Many an Over- 
seer of Weaving in Southern Mills. 

There was sOme excuse for the 
overseer above mentioned not learn- 
ing the art and science of fancy 
weaving, for in those days there 
were no textile training schools ex- 
cept a private one in Philadelphia 
and a small one in the Massachu- 
setis Institute of Technology. A 
school was started soon after in 
Lowell, Mass., but this did not help 
the overseer as he had already been 
displaced. Nor at that time did the 
journals of the industry give much 
attention to promoting fancy weavy- 
ing as they do now. At present there 
are textile colleges of excellent 
repute and high efficiency in nearly 
all of the large mill centers of the 
country where a man can acquire 
the fundamentals and the details of 
fancy weaving if he can attend the 
classes a few terms. 

The technical journals also offer 
interesting and instructing arlicles 
each week on fancy designing. Bul 
when a mill has to change its prod- 
uct from plain to fancy goods to 
comply with the demand, or for 
economic reasons, the change takes 
place quickly and there is ao time 
lime for an overseer to get instruc- 
tions from a school or from the 
technical pages of ‘his favorite trade 
journal. If he is not already a fancy 
weaver he is very likely to receive 
notice that his service are no lorg- 
er required. 

The fate of the New England over- 
seer of weaving who neglected to 
become proficient in his profession, 
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in that he was a competent plain 
weaver but an incompetent fancy 
weaver, thereby but half knowing 
his business, is going to be met with 
by some overseers of weaving in 
Southern mills before long. Condi- 
tions are pointing that way. 

In corresponding with one over- 
seer recently, he stated that the mill 
was employed had only plain looms 
and therefore he was in danger as 
only plain goods could be made on 
plain looms. 


fancy Goods Often Made on Plain 
Looms. 


Egyptian weavers of ancient times 
wove fancy cloths on cumbersome 
hand looms of the plainest type. It 
is possible to weave some very ei- 
fective fancy patterns with the two 
or three ‘harnesses of a plain cam 
ioom and with a single shuttle. Bul 
the boss weaver must know how. 


It is our intention to help along 


these lines. There are first class 
fechnical colleges to which any 
overseer of weaving may go and 


greatly advance himself in the art 
of weaving; but knowing that many 
overseers in plain goods mills can- 
not leave their positions, and at the 
same time desire to know more 
about fancy weaving, in case their 
mill changes to fancy goods, these 
articles on the subject are presented. 


This is the first of a series of 
articles on Faney Weaving. The next 
will appear in an early issue. 
—Editor. 


Cloth Imports Decline 


Imports’ of cotton goods by the 
United States during February 
amounted to 4,886,831 square yards, 
or approximately 1,000,000 square 
yards under the previous month's 
total, according to thé classified 
statement of the Department of 
Commerce, issued at the close of 
last week. 

The import business in cotton 
goods has continued featureless, ac- 
cording to these figures. Fabrics 
that come under the heading of 
“broadcloths, poplins, madras, ox- 
fords and other shirtings,” show 
hardly and deviation from the re- 
cent trend. The total of imports in- 
cluded in this classification were 
2,979,454 square yards last month. 
During January, 1926, the total was 
2,885,036 square yards and during 
February of a year ago, 9,810,944 
square yards. 

Importations of “lawns, organdies, 
nainsooks, cambrics and similar fine 
goods” last month were smaller 
than in Jnuary, being 905,734 square 
yards, and 1,575,701 square yards re- 
spectively. 

Of sateens woven with not more 
than seven harnesses, there were 
261,882 square yards imported dur- 
ing February, compared with 342,- 
175 square yards the month previ- 
ous. Of sateens woven with eight 
or more harnesses, there were 62,- 
670 square yards last month com- 
pared with 161,822 square yards in 
January. 

Voile imports totaled 425,196 
square yards, compared with 661,- 
120 in January. There were 168,443 
square yards of crepes imported in 
February, compared with 89,335 in 
January. 
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A Graton & Knight for Every Drive - 


Make your spinning frames 
toe a new mark! 


BELT your spinning frames with the Gratun & 
Knight Leather Belting that is standardized for 
that drive. Watch them hit a new high for 
production. 


Production increases—for these belts give 
steady, unvarying speed. Fewer broken ends. 
Less time out for repairs and adjustments. 
Evener, more uniform thread. They’re built for 
the job. Made of live, flexible leather. ‘They 
work faithfully—last long—cut down your belt- 
ing costs. 

Three hundred thousand packer hides of finest 
quality are processed in The Graton & Knight 
Belt Leather Tanneries each year. This stock, 
plus controlled, standardized production, makes 
our prices, quality for quality, 5 to 10 per cent 
lower than the field. 

Put your name on the coupon below. You 
will get definite information which specifies the 
right belt for over two hundred types of ma- 
chines, covering fourteen industries where belt 
costs have been reduced. 


GRATON & KNIGHT 


Standardized 


LEATHER BELTING 


-—————-—--MAIL ME TODAY-- 
THE GRATON & KNIGHT MPG. CO., Worcester, Mass., U.S. A. 


101-0 
Send belt information. 
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Company 
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Tanners—makers of belts, straps, packings, fan belts, lace leather, etc. 
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Carders Meet April 2 


In regard to the meeting of the 
Carders Division of the Southern 
Textile Association, F. Gordon Cobb, 
secretary says: 

“Our next Sectional Carder’s 
meeting will be held at Spartan- 
burg, South Carolina, April 2nd, at 
10:00 o'clock a. m. at the Franklin 
Hotel. 

“Chairman J. O. Corn has been 
working on this meeting for sever- 
al months and I believe we can 
promise all superintendents and 
overseers one of the most interest- 
ing meetings we have ever had. 

“He is going to conduct this meet- 
ing on an entirely different plan 
from any we have held so far, and 
if the overseers and superintendents 
will take enough interest in the 
work to fill out the Questionnaire 
and mail it to the Chairman before 
the meeting it will greatly facilitate 
the work and enable him to cover 
many more subjects at the meet- 
ing than he otherwise could do. 

“The Southern Textile Associa- 
tion is a member of the American 
Society for Testing Materials of 
Philadelphia and we expect to set 
up a few tentative standards at this 
Carders’ meeting in order to start 
the work of standardization. 

“This makes the meeting all the 
more interesting and valuable to all 
the Southern mills and I wish to 
make a special appeal to all the 
carders and superintendents and 


any overseers from other depart-— 


ments that would like to attend to 


be present at this meeting because 
there will be information compiled 
that we have never had before. 

“Don't forget the date and place 
and bring everybody with you that 
you can.” 


Questionnaire Important. 


J. O. Corn, chairman of the Card- 
ers’ Division recently mailed out a 
questionnaire on Carding to a large 
number of superintendents and 
overseers. He is anxious to have 
as many of the questionnaires as 
possible filled out-and returned. In 
urging the importance of the ques- 
tionnaire, Mr. Corn says: 

“Have you mailed your question- 
naire for the Spartanburg meeting 
to be held on April 2nd? 


“If you have not mailed it let me 
appeal to you to at least fill out 
the questionnaire and bring it with 
you and hand same to me at the 
meeting. This will greatly- facili- 
tate my work and will enable us to 
cover more subjects in the short 
time we have for the meeting. 


“The questions are listed in a 
general way but we wish the an- 
swers as though you were checking 
on your own mill. In other words, 
state what you are doing whether 
you think it best or not, no mill will 
be mentioned by name in the tabu- 
lation. It will be a splendid oppor- 
tunity, at this meeting, to find out 
just how you stand and how many 
are doing practically the same as 
you. 


“If it is imposible for you to come 
send a representative from your 
mill and let him bring the question- 
naire.” 


International Textile 
Exposition 


There will be a steady migration 
of buyers from Europe, Canada, 
United States, and even South 
America to the International Tex- 
tile Exposition in Mechanics Build- 
ing, Boston, from April 12th to 17th. 
This migration is assured because 
of more than 25,000 invitations 
broadcast throughout the textile 
trade, both foreign and domestic, by 
the exhibitors in the exposition. 
There is no way of estimating the 
number of buyers expected to at- 
tend, but from the reports from 
authoritative sources, the exhibit- 
ing firms will have a busy week 
showing their products to these 
purchasing agents from far and 
near. 


Will Be Complete. 


“Completeness,” says General 
Manager Chester I. Campbell, “is 
the watchword of the exposition 
this year, and no amount of work or 
trouble is being spared to make the 
watchword a true one. Visiting 
mill men will be able to find every- 
thing from the smallest bobbin in 
the baleony, to a complete power 
plant for a good sized mill in the 
basement. Not only will they be 
able ‘to see and handle all the latest 
mechanical devices of the trade, 
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but it will be possible to see them 
operated by experts.” 


Exhibits in Operation. 


To the laymen, who has never 
had the chance to thoroughly ex- 
amine a mill in operation, or to see 
how cloth is woven, finshed, or dyed, 
the five spacious halls of Mechanics 
Building will be a revelation. He 
will be able to poke around and ask 
questions concerning everything 
from soap to ventilators, without 
fear of being anything but welcome. 
The “overseer,” or “super” or mill 
executive may roam at will among 
the more than 350 exhibits, simply 
because the unfailing enthusiasm 
and naturall thoroughness of the 
New England Textile trade has 
made practical this all-inélusive ex- 
hibition. The-booths have been al- 
ready sold one hundred per cent; 
this, with the certain attendance of 
the trade, will make the 1926 Ex- 
position one to be remembered for 
months to come. 


Students are looking forward 
with keen anticipation to attending 
Mechanics Building during Show 
Week. Textile schools will send 
delegations of students to attend 
this educational exhibit of cotton, 
woolen, and knitting machinery. 

The Boston Show has long been 
famous for the genial feeling be- 
tween the exhibitors and the visit- 
ing mill men, consequently the week 
of April 12th to i7th is one worth 
setting aside for a trip to Boston. 
Address all communications to Gen- 
eral Manager Chester L Campbell, 
329 Park Square Building, Boston, 
Mass. 


A new development for 


CARD CLOTHING 
Ask Us About It’s Qualities 


Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1866 
Home Office and Factory, Worcester, Mass. 


Southern Branch Factory 
Southern Branch Office 
E. M. TERRYBERRY, Southern Agent 


167-169 South Forsyth St., Atlanta, Ga. 


1126 Healey Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 
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For the First Lecture 


ROM far off Seattle, Washington, 


has come to us a copy of a cir- 
cular with the large type heading 
“EXPOSING MILL’S FAKE FARM- 
ERS’ LEAGUE,” and the following 
statement as a boxed explanation: 


EXPOSURE OF THE ATTEMPT OF 
SOUTHERN COTTON MILL OWNERS 
TO PROPAGANDISE THE FARMER 
AGAINST THE FEDERAL CHILD 
LABOR AMENDMENT BY MEANS OF 
FAKE “FARMER” ORGANIZATION 
APPEARED THURSDAY, JANUARY 29, 
IN LABOR, THE OFFICIAL NEWS- 
PAPER OF THE 16 RAILROAD LABOR 
ORGANIZATIONS, PUBLISHED AT 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


THE “FARMERS’ STATES RIGHTS 
LEAGUE” IS DISCLOSED AS THE 
TOOL OF DAVID CLARK, PUBLISHER 
OF THE SOUTHERN TEXTILE BUL- 
LETIN, ORGAN OF THE SOUTHERN 
TEXTILE MILL OWNERS, OF CHAR- 
LOTTE, N. C. HE WAS THE INSTI- 
GATOR OF THE SUITS WHICH RF- 
SULTED IN THE NULLIFICATION OF 
THE TWO FORMER FEDERAL CHILD 
LABOR LAWS. 


The circular was sent to Seattle, 
Washington from Washington, D. 
C., and across the top is the state- 
ment “For the First Lecture.” 


The circular dealt entirely with 
David Clark and the Farmers 
States Rights League, and therefore, 
it appears that we were honored by 
being given the entire attention of 
the meeting. 


The following is a copy of the 
letter that came with the circular 
and our reply: 


Seattle, Washington 
March (ith, 1926. 


Mr. David Clark, 
Charlotte, N. C. 


My dear Mr. Clark: 


At the meeting of the Womans 
Voters League yesterday, per the 
enclosed card, I listened to the most 
violent attack on the conditions of 
the mills throughout the South, 
principally North and South Caro- 
lina. The enclosed circular was 
read, and I asked for it and reluct- 
antly it was given to me. I have 
just returned from a three weeks 
stay in Greenville, S. C., visiting my 
mother-in-law, Mrs. lived 
there seventeen years, until I came 
to Seattle in 1910, I am from At- 
lanta. I tell you this to show my 
feelings when these unfair things 
are said about the inhuman way we 
treat our children in the South. 
Last year I was active in defeating 
in the Legislature the Child Labor 
Amendment, and I shall be as active 
this year. 


I thought possibly it would help 
your campaign to know what is 
being done and said in the far 
North-west, and possibly you could 
send me matter to use in my fight. 

At the meeting I tried to correct 
some of the statements, but was not 
allowed to, but was promised to be 
allowed to do so before this series 
of talks is over. I may be and I may 
not, but send me material to use.— 
Facts. 

I am following up these talks in 
the Womans Clubs and meetings, 
and when I can I refute them. 


My husband was 
better known as 
have known him, 


Cordially yours, 
MRS. 


Our Reply. 


Charlotte, N. C. 
March 17, 1926. 


, you may 


Mrs. 
Seattle, Washington. 


Dear Mrs. 


I appreciate very much yours of 
the 1ith, together with copy of the 
eircular used at the meeting of the 
League of Women Voters. 

I am acquainted with several of 
the family at Green- 
ville, S. C., and know it is a very 
prominent family, but I do not think 
I knew your husband. 


The Farmers’ States 
League was composed of one hun- 
dred sixty-five (165) farmers and 
as far as I know there was no mem- 
ber of the organization that was not 
a farmer. I did assist in organizing 
the league and sent out considerable 
amount of literature for them, but 
it was a legitimate organization, 
regularly incorporated under the 
laws of North Carolina and is was 
fully as legitmate an organization as 
the National Child Labor Committee 
which made the fight on the other 
side. 


The National Child Labor Com- 
mittee has been in the habit of get- 
ting prominent people to allow their 
names to appear as members of the 
Committee and collected money 
from thousands of people through- 
out the United Staes, but when it 
came to disbursing the money or 
managing the affairs, only a very 
few people, all of them parasites who 
secured their pay by dividing up 
the funds collected, had anything to 
do with its affairs, and it is not a 
more legitimate organization than 
the Farmers’ States Rights League. 

The idea that the farmers were 
fooled into opposing the Federal 
Child Labor Amendment is abso- 
lutely silly, and it is but an excuse 
of those who were defeated. The 
National Grange and the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, the two 
largest of the farmers’ organiza- 
tions, opposed the Federal Child 
Labor Amendment by practically 
the unanimous vote of their mem- 
bers. 

If the ladies have any idea that 
the farmers are not in earnest and 
are not really opposed to the Fed- 
eral Child Labor Amendment, they 
should secure a few copies of the 
National Grange Monthly, publish- 
ed at Columbus, Ohio, and read the 
editorials and letters in that paper. 

Since the Federal Child Labor 
Amendment was defeated, Georgia 
has amended her law so that no 
child can be em: ‘oyed in any manu- 
facturing estab! -nment, if under 


fourteen years of age, and it is now 
absolutely true that no State in the 
South permits any child under four- 
teen years of age to be employed in 
any manufacturing establishment 
under any circumstances, and the 
(Continued on Page 25) 
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Practical Discussions By Practical Men 


Traveler-Twist. 


Editor: 


If the traveler does not pul in the 
twist into the yarn, what does the 
traveler do? Howler. 
Bag and Tube Weaving Plan. 


Editor: 


May I make use of your Discus- 
sion Department by asking for i- 
formation as to how to lay out a 
correct designing plan on point pa- 
per for the weaving of bagging and 


tubular goods? I will be much 
obliged for this answer from any 
reliable source. Assistant. 


Straight and Cross Drawing-in. 


Editor: 


If it is not asking too much, |! 
would like to ask through this de- 
partment of your paper this ques- 
ttion: What is meant by cross 
draw ing-in? 
ness weave which 
woven on less harnesses than six- 
teen. As I don’t want to advertise 
my pattern by showing what it is, 
will some designer show me or give 
me a plain example between cross 
drawing-in and straight drawing-in 
to reduce the number of harnesses 
on some sixteen harness simple 
weave. Then perhaps I can readopt 
my sixteen harness weave so as tw 
use less harnesses. I hope to hear 
of a suggestion from some interested 
reader. 


I'm told can be 


So and So. 


Answer to Dunno. 


Editor: 


Answering inquiry by Dunno rela- 
tive to pick and pick looms, will 
say that on this type looms the pick 
cams are both on the pick at the 
same time. When the shuttle leaves 
one end, the other stick is ready to 
receive it just as aplain loom does. 
I do not think there is any advant- 
age in this kind of loom and it is 
generally regarded as a back num- 
ber. I hope someone else can give 
Dunno more information than I 
have. Loom Fixer. 


Answer to Manager. 


Editor: 


I want to give the following an- 
swer to Manager’s question on 
keeping numbers from becoming 
mixed in a plant spinning a variety 
of yarn counts. 

When running several numbers of 
yarn on the winders at the same 
time, first instruct the help and im- 
press upon them the importance of 
not letting the yarn get mixed. 

Second, mark all different num- 
bers of yarn with a different color- 
ed crayon. 

Third, give orders concerning this 
varn and see that your orders are 


I have a sixteen har-_ 


The Practical Discussion Department of the Southern Textile 
Bulletin is open to all readers whether they are interested in seeking 
information on technical questions or are willing to help “the other 
fellow” who has experienced trouble in some phase of his work. 

The questions and answers are from practical men and have often 
proved extremely valuable in giving help when it was urgently needed. 

The interchange of ideas between superintendents and overseers 
develops a great deal of worth while information that results in much 
practical benefit to the men who are concerned with similar problems. 

You are invited to make free use of this department and to joim 
in discussing various problems that are mentioned from week to week. 
Do not hesitate because you do not feel that you are an experienced 
writer. We will take care of that part of it—Editor. 


carried out and you will not have 
much trouble from mixed numbers. 
Nomix. 


~ 


Answer to Dunno. 


Editor: 


A pick and pick loom is a loom 
which. has two or more boxes on 
each side of the loom. By this ar- 
rangement a single pick of any color 
can be put into the cloth instead of 
two picks, as must be done with the 
common box loom having only one 
box on one side and several boxes 
on the other side. These pick and 
pick looms, so-called, have not met 
with popular favor among cotton 
goods weavers, because they are too 
hard to adjust and to keep in order. 
Onty very fancy goods mills have 
these looms in use. But im the 
woolen or worsted mills, pick and 
pick looms have been quite exten- 
sively used. Old Man. 


Answer to Curious. 


Kditor: 


In- answer to curious, yarns can 
be spun upon the bare spindles of 
ring frames successfully. And for 
several years one mill has been 
successfully doing this stunt. 

It is filling yarn and they use a 
paper tube the butt of which is 
large enough at the bottom to start 
the ends after doffing without 
breaking. 

This mill shipped this filling yarn 
200 miles away by freight, and the 
superintendent of this mill perfect- 
ed this system of spinning on the 
bare spindle so as to be independent 
of a bobbin supply, and also to save 
freight charges on empty bobbins. 
It was also found that there was 
considerable more yarn spun on the 
bare spindle than could be spun on 
a bobbin. Again bobbins would snarl 
and the yarn spun the tubes did not 
snarl. This system could be ex- 
tended to other mills. This mill! is 
in N. E. History. 


Answer to Manager. 
Editor: 


In answer to the question by 
Manager, who wants to know how 
yarn can be kept from becoming 
mixed in a mill spinning several! 
numbers, I want to advise him to 
use the color system on spinning 
bobbins. Don't fail to have plenty 


of all colors, so you will not have 
to substitute any in case you get 
short on one particular color. Train 
the doffers not to use any but the 
right colors. Then have plenty of 
yarn bins in which to place the sur- 
plus yarn. 

Train the yarn man not to do any 
guesswork, but to be sure he is right 
before he puts up any yarn. Im- 
press the winder help with the im- 
portance of not getting the yarn 
mixed. Ninety per cent of them 
have no idea of how much trouble 
mixed yarn will cause. Teach the 
sweeper in the winding department 
to put any bobbins of yarns which 
he finds on the floor in a box that 
is provided for that purpose. Then 
size this yarn once a day and be 
sure of the number. 

Always have a high board along 
in the center of the winder creel so 
that when running two numbers on 
the same machine, you can’t possi- 
bly get one over on the other side. 
The best way to lay up yarn is do so 
by hand. Then you will not have 
any bobbins on the floor and none 
can get over the top of the center 
board. I could write more on this 
subject, but believe that Manager 
will find the above system all right. 

Ala. 


Answer to Puzzled. 
Editor: 


I will try to answer “Puzzled,” re- 
garding spots on his cloth, if you 
care to print what I have to say re- 
garding his difficulties in locating 
the supposedly unknown causes of 
the strange spots which appear now 
and then on the face of his cloth. 

He is right in realizing that fin- 


ishing cleanliness is of vital im- 
portance. If cleanliness is next to 
Godliness, surely finishing room 


cleanliness stands next to the pros- 
perity of the mill. There is no place 
where dirt is so much out of place 
as in a finishing department. There 
not a place in a mill where dirt will 
make so much havoc, as in the fin- 
inshing room. There are big rea- 
sons for this: 

First: Goods having been nicely 
finished pick up dirt more easily. 

Second: Dirt shows up more 
prominently on a clean piece of 
cloth than anywhere else. 

Third: The cloth having been suc- 
cessfully manufactured up to the 
finished state, it has cost the full 
limit of the manufacturing costs 
and the dirt has destroyed the prof- 


it which would have been available 
if it had not been soiled. In many 
eases not only has the profit been 
destroyed, but the fabric has been 
ruined: besides wiping out the value 
of the raw material. And that it not 
all. the normal manufacturing cost 
which has been paid for getting 
nothing of value is also lost and 
very likely an added cost must also 
he added to normal cost, on account 
of the extra service required by the 
effort to reclaim the injured goods 
by repairing, cleaning, or refresh- 
ing the soiled fabric, extra inspec- 
tion, ete. 

It can be quite plainly understood 
as to why dirt in the finishing room 
serious a matter. Infact, it 
costs much more to manufacture 
a worthless article than to manu- 
facture a first class fabric. 

I will line up the two things as 
they really stand, practically—for 
hoth first and second quality goods 
as follows: 


is so 


Costs Costs 
First Second 
Quality Quality 
Raw cotton $ 40 $ 40 
Shrinkage 25% 410 AO 
Labor cost 20 20 
Overhead and all oth- 
er charges AO AO 
Extra effort to save 
the seconds OO A0 
Storage, interest, in- 
surance, ete. 00 05 
Total costs BO 95 
Sold per lbs. @ 1.00 00 
Profit 20 00 
Loss of profit 20 
Total loss $1.15 
Salvage (sold as rags) 20 
Total loss on seconds $1.10 


The above layout shows the im- 
portance of chasing down every 
possible dirt clew. 

It is vastly important that every 
possible effort should be made to 
keep everything around and within 
a finishing plant immacculately 
clean. ‘The walls, ceilings, posts, 
floors, windows, pipings, wirings, 
shaftings, doors, shelves, closets, 
machines, and all should be espec- 
ially kept free from any accumu- 
lation of even dust. Yes; even dust 
will injure cloth. 

Calendar rolls and all surfaces 
over which cloth must pass, need to 
be entirely free from anything 
which might soil valuable goods. 

In one mill a great deal of soiled 
goods were passing thru what was 
supposed to be a well managed fin- 
ishing room. After a great deal of 
study and effort, the trouble was 
found to exist within the size kettles 
which had not been internally 
cleaned out for a long time. 

Drying cans often become gum- 
med, and oil or scum-coated. In this 
way calendar rolls become unclean. 

The interior of brushing ma- 
chines, folders, singeing machines, 
inspecting frames, washers, tenters, 
conditioners, all of these machines 
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need to be scoured and thoroughly 
cleansed from dust, flyings, and oil 
drippings, each week. 

In one case, some goods were in- 
jured in a way which floored all 
attempts to discover the cause. The 
injury was of some sort of resinous 
substance which did not wash off. 
After a time it was discovered by 
accident, that the cloth which pass- 
ed under a certain machine had a 
wooden cover. Beneath this wooden 
lid, which was made of pine lumber, 
there was a crack from which leak- 
ed pitch whenever the heat was 
uppermost in the room. This pitch 
would drop on the cloth, and soon as 
the cloth passed under the succeed- 
ing pressure rolls, these droppings 
of pitch would be on the cloth, and 
be pressed into the cloth. 

In another case it was mice and 
rats that had built nests where the 
goods were stored and much valu- 
able cloth was damaged by them. 

Vermin is sometimes another 
source of injured goods. One fin- 
ishing room became so infested with 
fleas and cockroaches that the cloth 
showed the effects of these pest by 
being stained. 


The use of tobacco, snuff and 
chewing gum are also detrimental, 
and should be prohibited in a cloth 
room. Even eating in a cloth room 
should not be allowed. Particles of 
food which may become lodged in 
the cracks is sure to attract rats, 
mice and vermin. 

The common house fly, if allowed 
to live and breed in a cloth room, 
will also spot the goods more than 
commonly noticed by most mill men. 

Again, the cleanliness of the 
operatives themselves is also very 
important, and must not be over- 
looked. Dirty hands, perspiration, 
soiled clothing, will add spots to 
spots to clean goods. 

The water used to wash the goods, 
also used in the preparation of the 
dressing or sizing materials, must 
be made free from organic matter, 
also mineral substances. The best 
way is to have all of the water used 
for finishing purposes filtered. Siz- 
ing materials should be well mixed, 
stirred and dissolved. 

Here is another source of soiled 
goods in the finishing department, 
which is often overlooked. Many 
finishing departments which appear 
well situated, may be exposed in 
such a manner as to receive the 
broadside of dense smoke issuing 
from a neighboring chimney. It is 
the same way with another finish- 
ing room which received large 
clouds of dust from the adjoining 
streets and which was blown in by 
-high winds, through the windows 
‘of the finishing department. Smoke 
and dust are two soiling agencies 
which are not always easily cleaned. 
Another finishing room was so sit- 
uated that it received clouds of dust 
from a picker room chimney. 

The expert finisher cannot take 
any chances with any possible soil- 
ing agency. He must take the 
‘broadest view of the situation and 
his surroundings. He must also dig 
down into the most remote corners 
and concealed places for the unex- 
pected sources of soiling agencies. 
There is a reason for every undesir- 
able matter which mars the surface 
of finished goods. Just keep ever- 
lastingly looking where you would 
least expect to find something which 
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soils your goods and you may find 
that the trouble comes from some 
unsuspecting places. 

Dixie. 


“Made in Victor” Fair to be 
Held 


Greer, C.—Arrangements for a 
“Made in Victor” exposition to be 
held the first week in April were 
made at the regular March meeting 
of the Victor Improvement club on 
Friday night, March. The follow- 
ing named men were appointed as 
an executive committee to make 
necessary arrangements for the ex- 
position: Mr. Garrett, chairman, M. 
R. Casey, S. V. Wilson, Hubert Her- 
ron and J. J. Barrett. 

A number of enthusiastic speeches 
were made by various community 
leaders, overseers of departments 
and club officials in which every- 
one was urged to support the ex- 
position and thus try to make it a 
success. Neckties, woven at Victor 
were presented to each guest as ex- 
amples of what could be done at 
Victor. The ties had woven into 
them, “Victor Improvement Club— 
1926.” It was announced that a 
small admission fee of ten cents 
would be charged for the exposition 
and that the proceeds would go to 
the baseball club this summer. A 
baby show will be a feature of the 
exposition. 

The following men made speeches 
during the evening: Messrs, Garrett, 
P. J. Dill, P. A. Bolt, J. H. Lowe, J. J. 
Barrett, Rev. J. A. Brock, S. R. Bal- 
lenger, Bill Brown, Mr. Still and 
Mr. Gurley. 

The Victor Improvement Club 
was organized last October and has 
made a fine showing in every re- 
spect. 

The officers are as following: 
F. L. Still, president, J. P. Bagwell, 
vice-president, W. L. Brown, secre- 
tary, Mr. Herron treasurer. 


What’s the Use? 


You place a bunch of figures on a 
complicated chart, 

You analyze the statements till you 
know them all by heart; 

You dig into the balance sheet all 
hours of the night, 

Go up and down the columns, then 
again frem left to right, 

You calculate the value of the stock 
right from the book, 

And even journey to the plant to 
have a thorough look: 

You read up on its history * * * a 
very old concern, 

The high and low, the dividend, how 
much each year they earn: 

You telephone a friend who knows 
a friend who has a friend 

Who has the inside graveyard stuff 
on which you can depend; 

And then when fully satisfied the 
stock is going up, 

You make your play * * * and from 
that day it acts just like a pup. 


Now what's the use of all this study 
of the tape and chart? 

No matter how you figure it, you're 
wrong before you start? 

So check your brains outside, old 
man, and toss a coin instead— 
But even then it’s sure to come a 

tail when you cry head! 
— Jason, in Wall Street Journal. 
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| HAVE had so many inquiries 
about the Casablanca or long draft 
spinning that I went to Greenville 


last Friday and spent the day at 
the Monaghan Plant of the Victor- 
Monaghan Company, where they 


have twelve frames equipped with 
the Casablanca attachment. 

I found them spinning 30's warp 
yarns from 1.5 hank single roving 
while the other frames were using 
9.70 double roving. The draft on the 
Casablanca frames was 20, -but a 
draft up to 45 has beén used suc- 
cessfully in Europe. 

They are equipping 5,000 spindles 
on combed yarns at the Apalache 
Plant of the Victor-Monaghan Mills. 


and are making high erade 60's 
from 2.50 hank single roving. 
The most surprising thing about 


the Casablanca 
simplicity. 

The front rolls, both top and bot- 
tom were exactly the 
the regular spinning, except that 
there was a revolving top clearer. 

The back rolls were exactly the 
same except that they ran at much 


spinning was its 


SHme as OD 
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Long Draft Spinning 


By David Clark 


These belts which 
similar to ordinary spinning roll 
cols were nol fastened lo anythime, 
but each passed around its roll and 
was loose the remainder of its way. 

The roving coming from the back 
roll was caught where the two belts 


were very 


they pull or draft the roving in 
such a way that every individual 
fibre is pulled straight and passes 
on in its rightful position. 

There can be no doubt that their 
action was worth while for a single 
15 hank roving went in at the back 
and a 30s yarn came out to the 
front and the ends stayed up just 
as well if not a little better than on 
the regular frames. 

I did not break any of the yarn 
or make a detailed examination of 
its evenness, but J. T. Tidwell, 
superintendent and R. W. Herd, the 
spinner were positive that it was 
the equal in both. respects of the 
regular yarn and it certainly did not 
show any evidence of being inferior. 

A peculiar thing about the system 
is that you can spin from %-inch 
cotton and then without making any 
change in roll setting spin from 1% 
inch cotton. 

It is also adapted to spinning 
mixed staples and I have been told 
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Another mill is making 14’s from 
40 per cent American 
60 per cent Brazilian. 


Last summer I met a prominent 
French cotton manufacturer in New 
York, after he had returned from 
the South. 

He expressed his surprise that we 
were not using the Casablanca sys- 
tem and said that he had over 300,- 
000 spindles with that system, most 
of which had been in operation six 
years and that he was making very 
high quality yarns. He was operat- 
ing some of his mills with 45 draft 
and asserted that his yarns from 
that mill were better than American 
yarns. 

It seems that several mill men 
became interested and A. H. Cot- 
tingham, general superintendent of 
the Victor-Monaghan Mills, Green- 
ville, 8. C., and Arthur Emery, agent 
of the Wamsutta Mills, New Bed- 
ford, Mass., went to Europe Dec. 
5th, and returned Jan. 20th. 

They found more than 5,000,000 
spindles on the continent equipped 
with the Casablanca spinning, but 


that in France one mill makes a 
peed lue h longel Casablancas Spinning good quality of 14 Ss yarns on the Ae 
The middle rolis were entirely came together and was carried for- arm ne by USING the many having had eight years ex- 
different. There was a specially ward until the slackening of the perience, highly commended it. 
fluted bottom roll and small top belis released it, and it passed to 1 bale long staple strips. After a careful and thorough in- 
roll both of which carried endless thé front roll. { bale %-inch American vestigation, the rights for the United 
belts of several times the diameter I don't know what the belts did i bale Brazilian (%-inch staple). States were purchased by a Syndi- 
of the rolls to the roving, but it is claimed that 8 bales Indian. cate composed of the Victor-Mona- 
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ghan Company, Piedmont Manufac- 
turing Company, Wamsutta Millis 
and several individuals. An organi- 
zation is expected to be inecorporat- 
ed at an early date. 

It is understood that Casablanca 
has released his royalty on the first 
200,000 spindles installed in the 
United States, provided they are in- 
stalled in units of not less than 5,000 
or more than 10,000 spindles. It will 
not be possible to secure installa- 
Lion of one frame or a few frames. 

After the 200,000 spindles are in- 
stalled, the price will be greater, in 
order to cover the royalty. 

At the present time 5,000 are being 
installed at the Piedmont Manufac- 
turing Company, 5,000 at the Apa- 
lache Mills, Arlington, 8. C., and 19,- 
000 will be installed at Wathalla 
Plant of the Victor-Monaghan Com- 
pany. 

Efforts are being made to have 
each manufacturer of spinning 
frames build the Casablanca attach- 
ment for their own frames and it is 
possible that the shops will do so. 

It is unfortunate for the shops 
that Casablanca spinning reduces 
the amount of roving machinery at 
a time when the shops are badly in 
need of business, but anything that 
reduces the cost of manufacturing 
and aids in the prosperity of the 
textile industry will in the end 
benefit the textile machinery build- 
ers. 

Many mills have desired space in 
which to install more cards and get 
the well recognized benefit of light- 
er carding and we have an idea that 
in many cases, following the installa- 
tion of Casablanca spinning and the 
removal of speeders the space will 
ie filled by aditional cards. 

If Casablanca spinning was a new 
and untried invention there might 
be doubt about its adoption, but it 
has been tried in European mills 
from six to eight years and more 
than 5,000,000 spindles are now 
operating with that system and 
those with whom we have talked 
pronounce it a success. 

The spinning of 30s yarns from 
single 1.50 hank roving means a re- 
duction in the cost of manufactur- 
ing of from % to 1 cent per pound. 
Spinning 60's combed yarns from 
single 250 hank roving means a 
greater reduction in cost. 

I went to Greenville expecting to 
see a complicated device that re- 
quired constant attention, but I 
found it simple and as far as I could 
see the Casablanca frames required 
no more attention than the others. 

The Victor-Monaghan Company 
welcomes visitors who desire to see 
these frames and it is not necessary 
to write for permission to see them. 

Many of those who expect to at- 
tend the Spinners Meeting at Spart- 
anburg on April 2nd, can well afford 
io spend a little extra time and visit 
the Victor-Monaghan Mill, at Green- 
ville. 


Plans for A. C. M. A. 
Meetin 


W. D. Adams, secretary of the 
American Cotton Manufacturers 
Association has made the follow- 
ing announcement in regard to the 
annual meeting: 

“Increasing interest is being man- 
ifested in the Thirtieth Annual Con- 
vention of the American Cotton 
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Manufacturers Association, that is 
to be held in Atlanta, Ga. at the 
Atlanta Biltmore, May 18-19. 

“The Hotel management advises 
that a large percentage of the rooms 
reserved have already been taken, 
so much so that additional reserva- 
tions will doubtless later be neces- 
sary. In view of this fact, those 
making their plans to attend should 
make their reservations at once 
direct. If later it is found that you 
cannot get away, a line to the Hotel 
will be sufficient for cancellation. 

“The railroads have already 
agreed to give reduced fares, of 
one and one-half the regular tariff, 
to members and their families, for 
the round § trip. 

“All arrangements for a highly in- 
teresting and instructive ‘program 
have been completed which be pub- 
lished soon. 


William A. Hart 


Tarboro, N. C.—William A. Hart, 
aged 62, president and founder olf 
the Hart Cotton Milis and Fountain 
Cotton Mills, of this place, and vice- 
president of the Clinehfield Mill, 
Marion, N. C., died at his home here 
of heart trouble. Besides his mii! 
connections Mr. Hart was proii- 
nently known as a planter, cotton 
merchant and in political work. He 
was State highway commissioner 
for the fifth district and president 
of the North Carolina Agricultural 
Society, and interested in many civic 
and public matters in his section. He 
began life as a country bey, a clerk 
in a store and amassed a foriune of 
of several million doliars before his 
death. He was mterested in a nurm- 
ber of other North Carolina mills 
besides those which he headed, and 
made frequent trips to Liverpool 
and other European poris in the in- 
terest of his cotton business. 

He was a prominent ehurchman 
and had eontributed largely toward 
the building of several Presbyterian 
churehes. He was expected to be a 
candidate for lieutenant governor 
in the next State election. 

Mr. Hart is survived by his widow 
and one son, B. M. Hart, general 
manager of the Fountain Mill, and 
vice-president of the Hart Mills and 
president of the Clinchfield Mills, 
Marion, N. C. Funeral services were 
held Sunday. 


Farish Company Likely to Take 
Mecklenburg Mills. 


Charlotte, N. C—It is reported 
that an arrangement has been per- 
fected between the bondholders of 
the Mecklenburg Mills and Farish & 
Co., of New York, wherby if the 
mills are purchased by Farish & Co., 
at the receivers sale on March 29th, 
the bondholders will take in‘setile- 
ment of their present security, 
bonds to be issued by the new com- 
pany. The Mecklenburg Mills have 
been in bankruptey and idle for a 
number of years and the creditors 
are considered to be fortunate in 
arranging for a sale upon the above 
basis. 

The Mecklenburg Mills have 14,- 
048 spindles and 350 looms at North 
Charlotte, 16,620, spindles and 300 
looms at Newton and 10,000 spindles 
at Tuckertown, but the last named 
plant is not considered to be of 
much value. 


The 

Bleacher 
Knows— 


1. Kier stains are reduced 


2. There is less danger of 
caustic burns 


3. Fibres are 
stronger 


4. Less chemic 
and less sour 
are needed 


5. Goods have more life 
and feel to them 


when 


OAKITE is used 


XCESS caustic sometimes causes kier stains. 

When a small amount of Oakite is added to the 

kier formula, less caustic is needed and there is less 
danger of the fibre being affected in boiling. 


The remarkable and peculiar power of penetration 
of a solution containing Oakite aids the circulation 


of the kier liquor, even when the goods are improp- 
erly packed. 


By reducing the amount of caustic used and lessen- 
ing the alkaline condition of the goods, the action of 
the chemic is faster, and in many cases the strength 
ef the chemic and sour can be reduced. The result 
is whiter and softer goods with a better “feel.” 


All these statements are based on the actual experience of many textile 
mills that have been using Oakite for years. Samples of work on 
which Oakite has been used will be exhibited in Booth No. 274, at the 
KNITTING ARTS EXHIBITION, Philadelphia, Pa., March 22 to 26. 
Discuss your problems with our service men there, or ask to have one 
call ot your mill. 


Oakite Service Men, cleaning specialists are located at 


Albany, Allentown, Pa., *Atlanta, Ga., Baltimore, Boston, Bridgeport, 
*Brooklyn, Buffalo, Camden, Charlotte, N. C., *Chicago, *Cincinnati, *Cleve- 
land, *Dallas, *Davenport, Dayton, *Denver, *Des Moines, *Detroit, Erie, 
Flint, Mich., Grand Rapids, Harrisburg, Hartford, *Indianapolis, *Kansas 
City, *Los Angeles, *Milwaukee, *Minneapolis, *Montreal, Newark, New 
Haven, *New York, *Oakland, Calif., Peoria, Philadelphia, Pittsburg, Port- 
land, Me., *Portland, Ore., Providence, Reading, Rochester, Rockford, Rock 
Island, *San Francisco, *Seattle, *St. Louis, Syracuse, Toledo, Toronto, 
Utica, *Vancouver, B. C., Williamsport, Pa., Worcester. 


*Stocks of Oakite materials are carried in these cities. 


OAKITE 


TRADE MARK REG PAT OFF 


Industrial Cleaning Materials ana Methods 


OAKITE IS MANUFACTURED BY OAKLEY CHEMICAL CO, 
38 THAMES ST., NEW YORK.N.Y. 
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Rayon OIL 


No. 1243-A 


A Lubricant For 
Processing Rayon 


UNUSUAL CHARACTERISTICS 


Odorless 
Light Color 
Non-Oxidizing 
Easy Penetrating 


Completely Emulsifiable in Plain 
Water Without Soap or Alkalies 


Because of this last feature Rayon Oil 
No. 1243-A not only lubricates thor- 
oughly and uniformly but can be 
scoured from the poe in practically 
plain water, or at least with a minimum 


amount of soap, time, and mechanical 
handling. 


The use of this oil therefore over- 
comes one of the chief obstacles to 
the proper finishing of Rayon fabric 
or Rayon union goods 
Our Technical Service Data Sheet 
Describing This Product in Detail 
Gladly Furnished on Request 


“Nopco Products Produce” 


National 


Oil Products Co. 


Main Office: | 
HARRISON, N. J. 


District Offices: 


CHICAGO CHARLOTTE BOSTON 
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Cotton Mill Processes 


and Calculations 
By D. A. Tompkins. 
Copy Revised for Third Edition. 


(Continued from March 1ith) 


309. Reeds should be designed with a view to ordinary and 
normal contraction in weaving, and the weaver should be 
made to maintain such conditions on the loom as will produce 
that contraction and hence the required width and count. 


In unusual kinds of cloth, such as is not entirely familiar 
to the weaver, it is best, when possible, to first order one 
or two sample reeds according to the best calculations, and 


weave some of the cloth to see that it produces just the 
character of cloth desired. 


810. In ordering reeds for special cases where 3 or more 
ends are to be drawn in one dent, the calculations proceed as 
before, except the number of warp threads is divided by 3 or 
more, as the case may be, instead of by 2, as when only 2 
ends were to be drawn in a dent. 


311. In England, there is no uniform way to specify the 
count of reeds. There are several methods in use in the 
various milling districts, one of which is to specify the num- 
ber of dents in a quarter of an inch. In this country it is 


almost a uniform practice to specify reeds by the dents per 
inch. 


BIER. 


312. Reeds are bought by the “bier,” which is an arbi- 
trary term, generally meaning 20 dents, but not uniformly 
so. Some few reed makers call 19 dents a bier. A reed with 
1200 dents would have 60 biers. 

In ordering a new set of reeds, an equipment is considered 
to be about 14% reeds per loom. This allows the loom to be 


full, some to be in use at the drawing in frames, and some 
extra. 


SPECIFICATIONS. 


313. Following is a sample blank to be filled out in order- 
ing reeds: 
Number of Reeds 
Length over all. 
Width over all. 
Dents per inch 
Warp Ends per inch i in Cloth. 
Kind of 
Cloth to be Full Count or Seant_ 
Make of Loom_. 
Total Number of Biers (20 ‘dente cock). 
Price Per Bier... 
Price for the Whole Onder. 
Maker 
Harness. 


314. There is more latitude allowable in the specifications 
for harness than for reeds. They ought to be ordered just 
right for each particular count of warp; but considerable 
variation from the correct specification may still make the 
cloth count right, provided the reed is right. 


815. To prevent the chafing of warp threads in the act of 
shedding, it is customary to spread the warp on a wider 
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space in the harness than in the reed. There is no fixed rule 
about this, but good average practice would be an increase 


of spread of 2 or 3 per cent. Thus for weaving a 40-inch a4 
cloth that would be spread 43 inches in the reed, the warp a 
would, for the best results, be spread on 44 inches. It would . 
be possible to weave with the warp on 40 or on 45 inches; “45 
but the former would produce some chafing of the warp on . 
itself, and the latter would strain the reed, and produce ys 


chafing of the warp in the reed. 
CounNrTs. 


$16. If the reed has 30 dents per inch and has the warp 
drawn in on 43 inches, there will be (43 x 30 x 2—) about 59 
per inch. If there are 2 harnesses in the set, each harness 
would have about 2914 eyes per inch; if 3 harnesses, each 
harness would have about 19 2-3 eyes per inch. 


Harness should generally be ordered as wide as the loom 
will take, even if the cloth to be woven at first should be 
narrower than the full capacity of loom. This gives an oppor- 
tunity to use the same harness in case at some other time, 
wider goods should have to be woven. In the case above, the 
harness would be ordered about 45 inches wide, with eves 
spaced as above. This would be (45 x 59=—) 2655 eyes in all 
the harness used in the set. 


The practice in making specifications is not uniform; but 
generally the eyes are not designated as so many per inch, 
but as spread on so many inches. In the example above, the 
most approved: specification would be “2655 eyes per set, 
spread on 45 inches—2 (or 4 as the case may be) shades per 
set.” * 


PARTS. 


317. The threads in which the harness eyes are knit are 
called “healds.”” The wooden bars to which the healds are 


NATIONAL ERIE SCARLET 3B 


A NEW AND IMPORTANT ADDITION 
TO OUR LINE OF DIRECT SCARLETS 
FOR BATHING SUITS AND SWEATERS 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


principal application of 
this dye is on wool and silk. 
On mixed goods, it dyes both 


these fibres the same depth, and 
heavier than the cotton. It pro- 
duces bright scarlet shades on 
wool of good fastness to light, 
washing, fulling, sea water, and 
perspiration, and of good fast- 
ness to washing and light when 


dyed on silk. 


attached, top and bottom, are called “shafts.” In these shafts 

are “screw eyes” for hooking the harness up in the loom. 

The harness straps have hooks that fasten in the eyes in top 
shaft; and the jack hooks fasten in the eyes in bottom shaft. 2 
It is necessary in ordering harness to send sketch showing 

the spacing of these screw eyes, both top and bottom. 


National Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc. 
40 Rector Street, New York, N.Y. 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO 
Harness may be made up of a series of wires, having loops PROVIDENCE C*-CACO MONTREAL 
HARTFORD CHARLOTTE TORONTO 


or eyes for the warp, and having loops, top and bottom for 
hanging on the shafts. Such wires are called “heddles.” 
They are not fastened to the shaft or heddle frames, and hence 
may be spread at any desired distance. The use of wire hed- 
dles gives the greatest latitude in the use of harness, enabling 
one set to be used for various weaving. 


BIER. 


NATIONAL DYES 


318. The word “bier” in connection with harness is an 
arbitrary and somewhat indefinite term usually denoting 40 
eyes, but sometimes 38. Its use in this country is mostly 
confined to the harness makers. The price of harness is 


usually made up in a complicated manner, consisting of so pew 
much per bier, so much per inch for shafts, and se much per Be 
screw. 

SPECIFICATIONS. 


319. Following is a sample blank to be filled out in order- 
ing harness: 
Number of Sets 
Shades per Set 


*The word “‘shade’’ in this connection means one single harness of the set. 
The same word is sometimes used in place of the word “shed” in weaving. The 
two terms are frequently used one for the other. But the best usage seems to 
justify the distinction observed in the text. 
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Yarn Pirates 


: es cotton yarn mills of the South 
have recently been visited by 
several men who appear to be 
operating along questionable lines. 

Their general practice seems lv 
be to purchase odd lots of yarn to 
be shipped “sight draft with bill of 
lading” and then refuse to pay the 
draft unless a- lower price is ac- 
cepted. 

As a rule the amounts of yarn 
have not been large and many of the 
mills have made the reductions in 
price rather than go to the trouble 
and expense of having the yarn re- 
turned. 

The greatest offender has been 
Leo Glass, who also has done busi- 
ness under the name of American 
Yarn Company, Dixie Yarn Com- 
pany, Elgin Yarn Company and A. H. 
Glass. 

Letters that we have received 
from his customers both North and 
South are very strong in their con- 
demnation of his practices. 


Mr. Glass has been staying at the 
Charlotte Hotel, Charlotte, N. C. 

Joseph Blumenthal, who is staying 
at the Armington Hotel, Gastonia, 
bought yarn for or under the name 
of Edward Bosler & Co., Providence, 
R. I. 


The Mason Cotton Mills shipped 
them yarn at 35 cents per pound 
but they refused to pay the draft 
unless the price was reduced to 25 
cents and a number of other mills 
had the same experience. 


Mr. Blumenthal claimed later 
that the fault was with Edward 
Bosler & Co. and that he had quit 
them and gone into business for 
himself and several mills that ship- 
ped him yarn after receiving checks 
have had no trouble. 


We are, however, informed by an 


employee of the Morven Mills, Dur- 
ham, N. C., thal Joseph Blumenthal 
offered him a suit of clothes if he 
would sell him some rayon at less 
than ils regular price and another 
employee will testify that Blumen- 
thal offered to pay him $200 if he 
would slip a case of 150 denier rayon 
into a shipment of odd lot cotton 
varns which Blumenthal had bought 
at 30 cents per pound. 

We feel that the above facls 
should be called to the attention of 
the yarn mills, but before doing so 
have used care to have them veri- 
fied. 

On account of practices of these 
men some mills have been afraid to 
do business with Sam Mencoff, of 
Providence, R. I., who specializes in 
the purchase of odd lot yarns. 

We investigated Mr. Mencoff and 
the mills with which he has done 
business state that he has always 
been clean and honorable in his 
dealings with them and has lived up 
to every contract. We undersiland 
that the business of Mr. Mencoff 
has suffered by reason of the sus- 
picions aroused by the tactics of 
Glass and Blumenthal and we feel 
justified in saying this for him. 


Henry Ford To The Rescue 


CCORDING to a newspaper dis- 

patch from Boston, Henry Ford 
has pledged himself to save the cot- 
ton mills of New England from 
Southern competition. 

Mr. Ford is quoted as saying that 
New England mills “need mass 
production” and that “in New Eng- 
land today there are facilities for 
excess production.” 

We wonder what Mr. Ford is go- 
ing to do with “mass production” 
after he gets it. 

We seem to have some little fa- 
cilities for mass production in the 
South and maybe the wise Mr. Ford 
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ton do it,’ was the slogan. 


to tinker the Constitution. 


burn Child. 


“Let’s Amend the Constitution” 


“Now the fashion which is just going out of style, whether we regret 
it or not, has been to fly at once to a Federal remedy. 
“Let’s get a constitutional amendment.’ 
The fanatics cry out, ‘Let’s centralize.’ 
It was tried in prohibition at a time when 
the States one by one were going dry on their own account. 
tried in an attempt to get a child labor law, which, in its final form, 
was not confined to giving Congress a right to suppress the abuses of 
child labor, but opened up a path to other meddling. Even if we avoid 
all partisanship, most of us feel now that tacking regulations of various 
kinds on to the Constitution is no longer popular.”—Richard Wash- 


“Let W ashing- 
The zealots set up a clamor 


It was 


could tell us how to get some “mass 
buying.” 

Mass production in New England, 
especially on automobile goods, 
would no doubt suit Mr. Ford, as 
such competition would mean 
cheaper goods for Ford. 

If he wants to help the textile 
industry he might inaugurate the 
style of paying fair prices for 
cotton goods instead of continually 
beating down prices to a no profit 
basis. 

Calling on Dr. Ford to cure the 
ills of New England mills is like a 
man with the mumps seeking the 
treatment of a chiropractor. 

New England can get mass pro- 
duction without any aid from Mr. 
Ford. 

What will Mr. Ford have them do 
with the mass production after they 
get it? 


Cotton Report Bill Dies 


A newspaper dispatch from Wash- 
ington, D. C., says: 


“The great drive started just before Con- 
gress met to abolish the provision for the 
semi-monthly cotton estimates has petered 
out. One hears very little about the pro- 
gram to amend the crop reporting act.” 


We opposed the abolishing of the 
semi-monthly cotton reports, al- 
though almost every cotton manu- 
facturers association passed resolu- 
tions urging Congress to eliminate 
them. 

We knew that the big speculators 
desired the semi-monthly reports 
eliminated so that the market might 
come more fully under the influence 
of their private reports and that a 
campaign of propaganda had been 
conducted. 

Our detailed compilation of cotton 
price movements clearly showed 
that the semi-monthly reports had 
helped the market to decline order- 
ly and had prevented the sharp 
movements that had in the past de- 
moralized the cotton and cotton 
goods markets.” 

We sent our compilation to many 
members of Congress and since then 
those who clamored for elimination 
of the semi-monthly reports have 
made little progress. 

There was a just complaint 
against the inaccuracy of the Gov- 
ernment forecasts last season, but 
the semi-monthly reports had noth- 
ing whatever to do with the inac- 
curacy other than to make the 
changes more gradual and to pre- 
vent the violent movements that 
would have come had thirty days 
elapsed between the reports. 


Leader of Passaic Strike 


APERS have recently carried 

many items relative to the textile 
strike at Passaic, N. J., and the dis- 
orders connected with same. 


The leader of the strike is not a 
textile worker, but a recent Harvard 
University graduate name Wies- 
bord. 


The Meddling Department of 
Harvard, which has played such a 
great part in wrecking the indus- 
tries of Massachusetts, taught Weis- 
bord its theories and he siirred 
sufficient trouble at Passaic , N. J., 
to cause 20,000 textile workers to 
leave their jobs. 


After the workers have lost sev- 
eral hundred thousands of dollars in 
wages which they and their fami- 
lies badly need, they will repudiate 
Weisbord and return to work. 

It is a big price to pay for the 
teachings of radicalism by imprac- 
tical professors. 


What Is The Normal 
Relationship? 


N a recent statement the U. S. De- 

partment of Agriculture makes 
the following remarkable observa- 
tion: 


“A further decrease in the price of cot- 
ton goods, bringing it to a normal rela- 
tionship with the price of cotton, should 
greatly stimulate increased consumption.” 


We wonder what the Department 
of Agriculture considers the normal 
and proper relationship between 
cotton and cotton goods. 

During the past few years a price 
below cost of manufacture has al- 
most become normal and in many 
lines, particularly carded yarns and 
print cloths, that condition exists 
today. 


Apparently the Department thinks 
that cotton goods should go still 
further below cost of manufacture. 


The statement that a lower price 
for cotton goods would greatly stim- 
ulate the demand is made without 
a basis for such belief. If cotton 
declines buyers will hold off and if 
cotton were 10 cents they would 
wail for 6 cents. 


It is unfortunate that the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture should 
make any such statement as the 
above. For it will have a tendency to 
cause merchants, especially those in 
the rural sections to withhold cot- 
ton goods orders. 
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Personal News 


©. R. Davis has been promoted to 
second hand in weaving at the Sam- 
oset Mills, Talladega, Ala. 


John L. Davidson has resigned as 
manager and superintendent of the 
Savona Manufacturing Company, 
Charlotte. 


James ©. Cullen, of Philadelphia, 
Pa., has become overseer of finish- 
ing at the new Piedmont Plush Mills, 
Greenville, 8. C. 


J. C. Brannon has resigned as over- 
seer carding and spinning at the 
Acworth Mills, Acworth, Ga., to be- 
come superintendent of the Ernes- 
tine Cotton Mills, Boaz, Ala. 


W. G. Cooper has resigned as roll- 
er coverer at the Salisbury Cotton 
Mills, Salisbury, N. UC. and accepted 
a similar position at Roanoke Rapids, 
N. 


F. Gordon Cobb, general manager 
of the Lancaster Cotton Mills, Lan- 
easter, 8S. C.. and secretary of the 
Southern Textile Association, has 
been elected a vice-president of the 
Lancaster Mills. 


Charles Pheifer, of the Orinoka 
Mills, Philadelphia, Pa., has accept- 
ed the position of overseer of weav- 
ing at the new Piedmont Plush 
Mills, Greenville, 5. C. 


Waddy C. Thompson, who has 
been secretary and treasurer of the 
Lancaster Cotton Mills, Lancaster, 
S. C., since the mill was organized, 
has resigned that position. 


W. R. Thompson will suceed his 
father, Waddy C. Thompson, as 
secretary and treasurer of the 
Lancaster Cotton Millis, Lancaster, 
S. C. 


Paschal S. Boyd. who for 20 years 
has been superintendent of the 
Mooresville Cotton Mills, Moores- 
ville, N. G., has been elected vice- 
president and general manager. 


John M. Kennet, who has been 
overseer of weaving and finishing at 
the Mooresville Cotton Mills, 
Mooresville, N. C., for the past 20 
years, has been promoted to gener- 
al superintendent. 


M. G, Phillips, formerly of the 
Chadwick-Hoskins Mills, Charlotte, 
N. €., has become overseer of weav- 
ing at Belle Vue Mills, Hillsboro, N. 
C. 


Russell Haney has resigned as 
night second hand in the cloth rooin 
at the Wade Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Wadesboro, N. C., and is now 
located at Forest City, N. C. 


H. C. Osman, sales manager of the 
Nugent Steel Castings Company, 
Chicago, has been elected secretary 
of the company. He will continue 
to have charge of the sales for the 
company. C. A. MacDonald, form- 
erly secretary, has been elected 
treasurer. 


J. B. Harding has resigned as sec- 
ond hand in cloth room at the Wade 
Manufacturing Company, Wades- 
boro, N. C., is now located at Forest 
City, N. C. 


J. F, Lockey, who has been super- 
intendent of the Liberty Cotton 
Mills, Clayton, N. C., for the past 2 
years, has resigned to return to his 
former position as superintendent of 
“y Raeford Cotton mills, Raeford, 


J. E. Buchannan has resigned as 


overseer of No. 2 carding at the 


Loray plant of the Manville-Jenckes 
Company, Gastonia, N. C., to become 
general overseer of carding at the 
Lane Cotton Mills, New Orleans, La. 


Ira B. Hayes, who recently re- 
signed as superintendent of the 
American Cotton Mills No. 2, Bes- 
semer City, N. C., has accepted a 
similar position at the Savona Man- 
ufacturing Company, Charlotte. 


M. F. Shipp has resigned his posi- 
tion at the Loray plant of the Man- 
viille-Jenckes Gompany, Gastonia, N. 
C., and returned to his former posi- 
Lion as night overseer of carding and 
spinning at the Dora Mills, Red 
Spring, N. C. 


Hunter Succeeds Reeves. 


Guy B. Hunter, vice-president of 
the Hunter Manufacturing and Gom- 
mission Company, New York, has 
been elected president of the com- 
pany to suceed the late J. B. Reeves. 
Mr. Hunter has been connected with 
the Hunter Manufacturing Company 
for many years and is widely and 
favorably known in the textile 
trades. He is a son of the first presi- 
dent and founder of the company. 
His brother, Wills D. Hunter, form- 
erly of Charlotte, was recently pro- 
moted to treasurer of the Saco- 
Lowell Shops. 


Reid Represents U. 8S. Rayon Co. 


Edward 8. Reid, of Charlotte, one 
of the best known yarn dealers in 
the South, has been appointed 
Southern sales agent for the United 
States Rayon Corporation, of New 
York. Mr. Senor, secretary of the 
rayon corporation was recently in 
Charlotte where he completed ar- 
rangements with Mr. Reid for hand- 
ling the account, 


Easley Cotton Mills to Make Under- 
wear. 


The progress of Southern Mills in 
making finished products is again 
indicated by the announcement that 
the Easley Coton Mills will manu- 
facture underwear from pajama 
checks and similar goods. The lat- 
est models of sewing and cutting 
machinery are being installed. 
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STEEL BEAM HEADS 


Cannot break, bend or warp. No cost of replacement, 
loss of time in production or rewinding of yarn. 


Perfect yarn tension. Special friction sheave made in 
form of cup, drawn through specially finished tools 
and accurately centered on head. 


MOSSBERG Guarantee Back of Every Beam Head. 


FRANK MOSSBERG CORPORATION 
Lamb Street Attleboro, Mass. 


ORIGINATORS OF STEEL BEAM HEADS 
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Southern Representative: 
Gibbons G. Slaughter, Charlotte, N. C. 
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MILL NEWS ITEMS OF INTEREST 


Concord, N. C.—The Gibson Mills 
have let contract to J. A. Gardner, 
Charlotte, for erecting an addition 
to the mill, which will provide an 
additional 20,000 square feet of 
floor space. Work is to be started 
at once. J. E. Sirrine & Co., Green- 
_ville, are the engineers. 


Houston, Tex.—-The Houston ‘Tex- 
tile Mills, previously ‘reported .to 
erect an addition to their plant, wil: 
open bids this week for a one-story 
concrete addition and a two-story 
brick and concrete warehouse. J. E 
Sirrine & Greenville, are the 
engimeers, 


LaFayette, Ala—The LaFayette 
Cotton Mills are to be enlarged by 
the addition of 4,000 spindles that 
are to be moved from the Shenna- 
doah Cotton Company, at Utica N. 
Y., the mill from which the original 
7,500 spindles came. 

Lancaster, S. C.—It is learned here 
that Waddy C. Thompson has de- 
clined re-election as secretary and 
treasurer of the Lancaster Cotton 
Mills and his son, W. R. Thompson, 
was elected to fill the vacancy,. F. 
G. Cobb, general manager of the 
mills, was elected a vice-president. 


Mr. Thompson has been identified 
with the above concern since the 
company was organized. 
Birmingham, Ala. The new 
Strowd-Holcombe Mills expect to 
begin operations May 1. The mill, 


will produce sheetings and napped 
goods, will have 8,500 spindles and 
248 looms. All machinery will em- 
ploy the individual drive, the plant 
having more than 600 motors. W. F. 
Strowd is president; H. H. Holcombe, 
vice-president and general manager; 
R. D. Johnston, secretary and treas- 
urer: Mrs. T, C. Thompson, chair- 
man of the board of directors. 


Greenville, S. C.— All of the 300 
looms in the Judson Silk Mill, prob- 
ably will be in operation within the 
next six weeks, B. E. Geer, presi- 
dent of the mill, announced this aft- 
erTrnoon. 

This plant is a part of the Judson 
Mills and is lecated in the buiiding 
formerly occupied by the Cyclone 
Starter & Truck Co., a short, dis- 
tance from the main plant. Mr. Geer 
stated that the work of starting up 
the looms began two weeks ago. 


Greenville, S. C—Directors of 
Judson Cotton Mills, in session here 
authorized an increase of the capi- 
tal stock of the plant to $6,000,000, 
which is about $2,000,000 more than 
the present capital. An issue of 
$1,000,000 of preferred stock will be 
placed on the market at once. The 
remainder of the amount authorized 
will not be issued at the present if 
at all, it was stated. The stock to 
be issued will be used in financing 
the operation of Judson Mills, it was 
stated by B. E. Geer, president. No 
extension of the plant is comtem- 
plated, Mr. Geer said. 


Stillwater, Okla.—It is reported 
here that R. D. Kenney and Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill,owill move an Eastern 
fon manufacturing plant to this 
place. 


Belmont, N. C.—Work has also 
heen started on an addition to the 
Chronicle Mill of a building 90 by 
100 feet. This addition was made 
necessary on account of the change 
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Service that solves Textile Mill problems. 


Consult the Presteel Pioneers 


Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 


ATTLEBORO, MASS., U. 8. A. 


Branch Offices: 
Greenville, S. C. 
101 Augusta Street 


New York City 
2051 Grand Central 
Terminal 


Dallas, Texas 
Russell A. Singleton Co. 
713 Slaughter Bidg. 


The Macrodi 
WARP SPOOL 
FIBRE HEAD 


after fourteen years of the 
hardest mill use has dem- 
onstrated that it is 


Durable—Economical 


Write for particulars of the 
added traverse with corres- 
Head sponding increase in yardage— 

an important feature of this 
spool. 

Prompt deliveries 
three weeks after 
order. 


MACRODI FIBRE CO. 
Woonsocket, Rhode Island 


RGD 
Get “av 2007 


in two to 
receipt of 


Members American Society Landscape Architects 


FE. S. DRAPER 


1516 E. Fourth St. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT and ENGINEER 


Town Planning and Mill Villages 
Real Estate Subdivisions and Re- 
sorts 


Complete Topographic Surveys 
General Designs, Grading, Planting 


Country Clubs and Golf Courses and Detall Plans 
Private Estates ani Home Grounds Supervision of Landsca 
Parks, P'aygrounds and Cemeteries Engineering Camstrention. 


Largest Landscape Organization in the South 


and 


101 Marietta Bldg. | 
ATLANTA, GA. 


made in the manufactured product 
of this mill. It is being changed 
from a carded to a combed yarn 
cuont to fill a demand for this par- 
ticular count by the Processing 
company. Approximately 8,000 
spindles will be added to the capa- 
city of the mill which is the oldest 
plant in Belmont. 


Stony Point, 'N. C._—The recent re- 
ceiver’s sale of the Rockyface Spin- 
ning Company has been confirmed 
by the court. The new owners have 
incorprated a company to be known 
as the Adell Manufacturing Com- 
pany and plan to put the mill in 
operation within a short time. The 
incorporators of the Adell Manufac- 
turing Company are H. L. Sanders, 
of Sanders, Orr & Co., Charlotte; J. 
E. Sloop and H. T. Steel, of States- 


ville, and A. L. Watts, of Stony 
Point. 
Gadsden, Ala.—Stockholders of 


the Sauquoit Spinning Company are 
expected to meet during this week 
at Ltica and vote to transfer its 20,- 
000 spindle cotton yarn mill from 
Utica to Gadsden, according to presi- 
dent Frank BE. Kernan who has ar- 
rived here to arrange all details for 
the removal, 

The main essentials of the trans- 
fer are expected to be completed at 
an early date. Upon the arrival of 
General Manager W. H:. Merriam, 
the matter of a site will be immedi- 
ately taken up, arrangements made 
for its purchase and a eall issued 
for bids for the construction of the 
necessary buildings. 


Mooresville, N. ©C—Paschal 5S. 
Boyd, who for 28 years has been 
superintendent of the Mooresville 
Cotton Mills, at a recent meeting of 
the directors, was elected vice- 
president and general manager of 
the mills. Mr. Boyd, who has been 
closely associated with president J. 
E. Sherrill and with the secretary 
and treasurer, George C. Goodman, 
has helped mightily to raise these 
mills from a small beginning known 
as No. 1 mill to Nos. 2, 3 and 4, to 
a plant worth nearly $4,000,000, and 
one of the largest single plants in 
the State. 

John M. Kennett, who has held 
the position of overseer of the 
weaving and finishing departments 
at the mills for about 20 years, has 
been promoted to general superin- 
tendent. 


Little Rock, Ark.—Representa- 
tives of an Eastern cotton mill, 
owners of which are considering its 
removal of the vicinity of Little 
Rock, met last week with about 36 
local business men at the Chamber 
of Commerce auditorium to receive 
suggestions as to location of the 
mill. 

Officials of the Chamber of Com- 
merce declined to make public the 
name of the Eastern company or its 
representatives, but said that the 
matter had been referred for fur- 
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ther consideration to the Chamber 
of Commerce industrial develop- 
ment committee, of which R. 5. 
Lander is chairman. 

The cotton mill representatives 
have just completed a tour of the 
State in company with H. C. Couch 
and his associates and have confer- 
red with the Couch interests on the 
practicability of furnishing power 
for the mill, should it be brought 
into the State. 

Location of the mill in Little Rock 
would require a considerable in- 
vestment by local interests, accord- 
ing to J. C. Conway, president of the 
Chamber of Commerce. 


Greenville, S. C—The Piedmont 
Plush Mills began operations here 
this week, although regular weaving 
will not be started until April 1. 
The machinery is practically all in- 
stalled. The equipment includes 24 
looms and dyeing and finishing 
plant. The mill will make plush 
goods for upholstery, powder puffs, 
draperies and similar goods. At the 
outset it will use cotton only, but 
later linen and mohair will also be 
employed. Much of the machinery 
was made in Germany. 

Clifton Corley is vice-president 
and general manager of the mill. 
Fred M. Symmes, head of the Nuck- 
asee Manufacturing Company, is 
president. T. J. Nuchols, formerly 
of the Eagle and Phenix Mills, Co- 
lumbus, Ga., will have charge of the 
dyeing, while James C. Cullen and 
Charles Pheifer, both of Philadel- 
phia, will have charge of the weav- 
ing and finishing. 


Kingsville, Texas.—The Kingsvilie 
plant of the San Antonio Cotton 
Mills, is installing additional ma- 
chinery suited to the manufacture 
of transmission lining, to fill a con- 
tract recently made with Henry 
Ford's factory at Detroit. 

According to local officials of the 
San Antonio company, the contract 
with Ford requires about $50,000 ad- 
ditional machinery and a substantial 
increase in the operating force of the 


Kingsville piant. The contract cov-" 


ers a long period of years, it is stat- 
ed, and about 6,000 bales of raw cci- 
ion will be used annually in addition 
to that already consumed by the 
mills. 

The transmission linings are to be 
shipped direct to the Ford com- 
pany’s factory at Detroit. 
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DRUIDOAK 
LOOM LEATHERS 


Highest Grade Oak Tanned for Cotton and Duck 
Looms 


The Druid Oak Belting Co., Inc. 


Baltimore, Md. 


Bstablished 1872 


BALING PRESS 


FOR CLOTH OR YARN 
Size—to your needs. 
Power—50 to 9500 tons. 
Also Hydraulic Presses and Pumps 
Let us send you our Catalogue. 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co., inc. 
367 W. Water St. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


MERROWING 


FOR-- 


Stocking Welting Maximum Production 
Toe Closing Minimum Cost of Upkeep 


Mock Seaming Unexcelled Quality of Work 
THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


Laure! Street, Hartford, Venn 


Position Wanted 


By an experienced carder. Can 
handle any size card room. Mar- 
ried, honest, and do not drink. 
Age 36. Good references. Ad- 
dress P. O. Box 154, Gaffney, 8. C. 


.L GATES 
STS 


S53 RIVER CRANGE,MASS. UV. S.A 


SPEEDING UP PRODUCTION 


by using WASHBURN WOOD TOPS on their 
Spinning Frames in place of the old-fashioned 
intermediate top rolls. 


Pliminate re-setting to staple and say “Good- 


4, 
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WELL DRILLING AND DEEP WELL 
PUMPS 
We do the engineering, and have 


had 82 years experience solving water 
problems sa actorily for textile 


SYDNOR PUMP 4 WELL OO., Ine. 
Richmond, Va. 


Reliable Humidifying Devices 


also 


Better Textile Dryers 


Manufactured by GRINNELL COMPANY, Inc. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY 


Atlanta Boston Charlotte 
Georgia Massachusetts North Carohina 
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Gastonia, N. €.—The Spencer 
Mountain Cotton Mills, plant, prop- 
erty and water rights, were sold 
to the Wateree Power Company, A. 
J. B. Duke interest, for $250,000, ac- 
cording to an announcement made 
by W. T. Love, local mill executive 
and associates, owners of the form- 
er. 

By terms of the deal ,the milis 
will continue in operation under the 
present management. The trans- 
action includes all the physical 
equipment, land, houses, buildings, 
water and power right, etc., includ- 
ing 450 acres at the base of the 
mountain. Norman A. Cocke repre- 
sented the Power Company when 
final official papers were signed. 

The purchase of the holdings by 
the Wateree people is in line with 
its policy of expansion and develop- 
nent through Piedmont Carolina 
and especially around the Catawba 
and South Fork Rivers, it was stat- 
ed. Negotiations for another well- 
known yarn plant and village in 
Gaston county are now under way 
according to reports here. 


Charlotte, N. C.—Through the in- 
fluence and activity of Charles Okey, 
of Okey & Crawford, of Charlotte, 
the Hudson Silk Hosiery Company, 
of New Jersey, has been located in 
Charlotte. 

This concern manufactures ladies’ 
full fashioned silk chiffon hose, and 
it is understood that they will put 
same oul under special brands of 
their own. Their output will be 
sold to jobbers and their sales agents 
will be Okey & Crawford, of Char- 
lotte and New York. 

Phe company is now installing 24 
iull fashioned silk hose machines, 
some of which came from the New 
Jersey plant and some of which 
have come direct from Germany. 
They have secured the large two- 
story brick building at 1904 South 
Boulevard, formerly occupied as a 
cotton warehouse. The building is 
80 by 160, two stories, with base- 
ment in rear. 

The full fashioned hosiery ma- 
chines now being installed are all 
of the latest improved type, and are 
one-third larger than those now in 
use in Charlotte Knitting Company’s 
plant. They are 40 feet long, each 
in 24 sections and cost approxi- 
mately $8,000 each. Additional ma- 
chines will arrive early in June for 
making Paris clocks. Their hose is 
made in all colors. 

The company has a paid in capital 
of $125,000. I.. Seifast is president 
and general manager and Mr. Kra- 
mer is secretary and general super- 
intendent. 

All of the dyeing and finishing 
will be done for this company by the 
Charlotte Knitting Company. 
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ARABOL MANUFACTURING 


OFFICES: 


EXPORTERS—MANUFACTURERS—IMPORTERS 
of any kind of Preparations for 


SIZING SOFTENING FINISHING 


for all Textile Purposes 
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WORKS: 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cicero, Iii. 
Brampton, Ont. 


WEIGHTING 


Sizing Preparations, Tallows, Filling Materials, Printing and Stiffening Gums, Rosin Soaps, 


Dextrines, Soluble Oils, 50%-75% Guaranteed 


Boil-Off Oil Degumming Oil 


Many years practical experience of our technical staff enables us to meet all your requirements. Our 
Textile Research Laboratories are at your disposal. Your weg rainy 
N. 


Southern Agent: Cameron McRae, Co 


Alabama, Mississippi Represen tative. 


P. D. JOHNSON, Atlanta, Ga.:; 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. Georgia, 


Hosiery Oil 


= trial orders are solicited. 


JACK WILKINS, Greenville, 8. C.; 
South Carolina Representative. 


INSPECTING 
SEWING 
BRUSHING 
SHEARING 
SINGEING 
PACKAGING 
FOLDING 


Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 


Textile Machinery 
Cloth Room and Packaging Machinery 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
SOUTHERN OFFICE 


1000 Woodside Bldg. Greenville, S. C. 


DOUBLING 
MEASURING 
WINDING 
STAMPING 
TRADEMARKING 
CALENDER 
ROLLING 


IMPERIAL RAYON COMPANY 


NATURAL OR DYED 
FAST OR DIRECT COLORS 


38-44 WEST 21ST STREET 
New York City 
SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVE 
FRANK L. PAGE 
Drexel Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
COPPING AND CONING ON COMMISSION 


SKEINS 


SINGLE END 
PLIED 


LOWELL SHUTTLE COMPANY 


Write or Telegraph for Quotations 


«Manufacturers of 


BOBBINS SPOOLS SHUTTLES 


Office and Factory: 


19 Tanner St, LOWELL, MAS& 


“HIGH GRADE” 


BOBBINS 
SPOOLS 
SHUTTLES 
SKEWERS 
ROLLS, ETC. 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


THE 
DAVID BROWN COM PANY 
Lawrence, Mass. 


AUTOMATIC SHUTTLES 


Our Automatic Shuttles are 
giving Perfect Satisfaction in 
Leading Mills throughout the 
country on all classes of work 


24 
York Clty 
COPS 
Established 1896 Incorporated 1914 
Correspondence Solicited Catalog on Request 
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For the First Lecture 


(Continued from Page 13) 
same is practically true of all the 
States. 

In one or two States, none of them 
in the South, children under four- 
teen years of age are permitted to 
be employed during summer vaca- 
tions or in case of extreme poverty. 
The State of Washington is one of 
the few that has such an exception. 

There is not a single State in the 
South that has not better child 
labor laws than the State of Wash- 
ington and it is, therefore, very 
amusing to hear that the League 
of Women Voters at Seattle, Wash- 
ington, are taking so much interest 
in passing federal legislation § in 
order to regulate our affairs. 

.Sometime ago some lady in Seat- 
tle made the statement that she fav- 
ored the enactment of the Federal 
Child Labor Amendment in order to 
take little children out of cotton 
mills in Texas, which was extreme- 
ly amusing in view of the fact that 
Texas does not allow, and has not 
allowed for a number of years any 
child under fifteen years of age to 
be employed in any manufacturing 
establishment and has a Child Labor 
Law much higher than that of 
Washington or either of the former 
Federal Child Labor Laws. 

You can state with absolute truth 
that were either of the former Fed- 
eral Child Labor Laws enacted to- 
day, it would not remove a single 
child from a single manufacturing 
establishment ‘in any State from 
Virginia to Texas. 

I take pleasure in sending you 
under separate cover some litera- 
ture regarding the Child Labor 
Laws of the several States. 

Yours very sincerely, 
DAVID CLARK. 


Final Crop Estimate 
16,085,905 Bales 

The 1925 cotton crop was official- 
ly placed at 16,085,905 equivalent 
200 pound bales, exclusive of lint- 
ers, by the census bureau in its 
final ginning report of the season. 

The crop, the size of which has 
been the subject of much contro- 
versy was estimated by the depart- 
ment of agriculture last December 
at 15,603,000 equivalent 500 pound 
bales. The department's forecast 
during the growing season brought 
numerous complaints from South- 
ern members of Congress and 
others. 

The 1924 crop totaled 13,267,936 
equivalent 500 pound bales. The 
1925 production included 80.882 
bales which ginners’ estimated 
would be turned out after the 
March canvass, as compared with 
18,838 bales a year ago. 

The number of running bales in 
the 1925 crop was placed at 16,103,- 
986 including 351,119 round bales, 
counted as half bales, compared 
with 314,325 round bales in the 1924 
crop. 

The average gross weight of bales 
for the crop, counting round as half 
bales and excluding linters, was 
4995 pounds compared with 499.6 
pounds for 1924 and 498.5 pounds for 
1923. 

The number of gins operated for 
the 1925 crop was 15,482 compared 
with 415,478 for 4924. 
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American-Egyptian cotton includ- 
ed in the total for the 1925 crop was 
20,053 bales compared with 4,319 for 
1924 and 22,426 for 1923. 

The crop by States in running 
bales follows: 

Alabama, 1,355,767; Arizona, 113,- 
588: Arkansas, 1,603,227: California, 
120,915: Florida, 40,194; Georgia, 1,- 
192,082: Louisana, 811,804; Mississip- 
pi, 1,724,335; Missouri, 293,128; New 
Mexico, 64,704; North Carolina, 1,- 
146.569; Oklahoma, 1,680,051; South 
Carolina, 928,589; Tennessee, 513,020; 
Texas, 4,097,009; Virginia, 53,856; All 
other States, 23,439. 

The total ginnings by States in 
equivalent 500 pound bales follows: 

Alabama, 1,356,086; Arizona, 118,- 
588: Arkansas, 1,603,227; California, 
120.519: Florida, 38,168; Georgia, 1,- 
163,092: Louisiana, 909,755; Missis- 
sippi, 1,979,065; Missouri, 294,441; 
New Mexico, 14,443, North Carolina, 
1,101,109; Oklahoma, 1,690,241; South 
Carolina, 888,241; Tennessee, 517,162; 
Texas, 4,164,569; Virginia; 52,380; 
all other States, 23,519. 


Discuss Rayon at Meeting 

“Rayon—A Chemical Fibre, was 
the general! subject of a large meet- 
ing held in Atlanta by the affiliated 
technical societies of Atlanta in the 
chemistry building of the Georgia 
School of Technology. Practical 
demonstration of the wide variety 
of uses to which this fiber is being 
put in textile manufacturers were 
made by experts before a group of 
several hundred techncal-men who 
attended the meetng. 

Frederick H. Griffith, technical 
manager of the Viscose Co., Marcus 
Hook, Pa., and Robert G. Dort, of 


the American Cellulose & Chemical 


Manufacturing Co. Ameelle, Md., 
were the chief speakers. Mr. Grif- 
fith outlined briefly the remarkable 
developments that have occurred in 
the rayon industry during the last 
decade, discussing also in a general 
way the viscose process of manu- 
facturing rayon. 

Experiments in the cross-dyeing 
of fabrics containing “celanese” 
yarn as a competent part of their 
construction, were conducted by 
Mr. Dort, whose concern manufac- 
tures this product. 

Of special interest to the tech- 
nicians were the samples of delus- 
tering, simile printing, “cire’ effect 
and other new designs, which Mr. 
Dort exhibited and explained. 


Overseer Wanted 
Overseer of weaving for night 
work. 160 looms running on sheet- 
ing. The very best living and 
working conditions. Position 
permanent. Apply to C. H. Cole, 
Opp, Ala. 


Yonug Carder 


with practical and some techni- 
cal experience and high school 
education wants a card room in 
either yarn or weave mill. Would 
take a second hand's job, where 
there is chance for promotion. 
Location no question. Change on 
short notice. Reference is want- 
ed. Hard work understood to be 
a part of every job. Reply “Dud- 
ley” care Southern Textile Bulle- 
tin. 


« 


Duck Luo Straps Leather Loom Pliokers 


H. JACOBS MFG. CO., Danielson, Conn. Established 1868 
Southern Factory Branch, Charlotte, N. C 


& 


Samples and Samples a 
When we send out FREE samples, we do not send just ” 


one or two eo that you can merely look at them. Alli ring 
travelers look about alike. 


We send a sufficient supply so you can set up several frames with them and 
really test them. We believe that the proof of the travelers is in the running. 


You can get your FREE sample Victors by dropping a postal card to our 
nearest office. 


Vi TOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 
20 Mathewson St. Providence, R. L 


Southern Agent 615 Third National Bank Bidg. 
4. B. CARTER Gastonia, N. C. 


_ SALT CRYSTALS 


IKE successful men Interna- 
tional Salt has quality to 
help it rise in the world. 
Arriving from the International 
mines it goes through a disciplin- 
ing in our perfectly equipped re- 
fineries. Nothing is left but the 
strength. 
From reserve stocks, close in 
miles and time to your plant, it 


contributes to the quality of your 
production. 


Why not let International relieve 


vou Of salt worrtes?/ 


scranton INTER NATIO 108% 


SALT COMPANY 2 


Established 1896 incorporated 1923 


F.M CRUMP & CO. 


INC. 


COTTON MERCHANTS 
MEMPHIS, U. S. A. 


D. H. CRUMP, President J. C. WILLIAMSON, Vice-President 
H. B. POTTS, Vice-President A. C. ROBINSON, Sec’y. & Treas. 
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MORE 


are using 
“AMTEX” 


Spinning, Twisting and 
Spooler Tapes 


Than ever before 


others. 


for your particular needs. 


Send us your specifications and we will 
guarantee satisfaction. 


Manufactured by 
AMERICAN 
TEXTILE BANDING COQO., INC. 


GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Sold in the South by 


Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


SOUTHERN SPINNERS 


This increasing demand indicates the 
superiority of AMTEX Tapes over all 


We are pleased to build special Tapes 


ESTABLISHED 1815 


Arnold, Hoffman & Co. 


INCORPORATED 


NEW YORK, N. Y. PROVIDENCE, R. L. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


BOSTON, MASS 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


Starches, Gums, Dextrine 
Alizarine Assistant, Soluble 
Oil, Soap 


And Every Known Material from every part of the world 
for Starching, Softening, Weighting, and Finishing 
Yarn, Thread or any Fabric 
Special attention given by practical men to specialties for Siz- 
ing, Softening, Finishing and Weighting Cotton, Woolen and 


Worsted Fabrics; combining the latest European and American 
methods. 


Sole Agents For 
BELLE ALKALI CO., of Belle, W. Va. 


Manufacturers of 


Liquid Chlorine, Bleaching Powder, Caustic Soda 
Solid or Flaked 
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Cotton Mill Processes and Calculations 


(‘Continued from Page 19) 


Number of Eyes Per Set 

Eyes Spread On 

Length of Shafts * 
Width of Harness Over All 
Number of Screw Eyes é 
Sketch the Spacing of Screw Eyes 
Warp Ends Per Inch in Cloth 
Kind of Cloth 

Make of Loom | 

Total Number of Biers 

Price Per Bier i 

Total Inches of Shafts 

Price Per Inch iit 
Total Number of Screw Eyes 
Price Per Screw Eye 

Price for Whole Order 

Maker 

Purchaser 

Terms 

Remarks 


Inches. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
The Cloth Room 


320. When the cloth leaves the loom it is in rolls. As it 
was woven, it was rolled up.on the cut roll until as large as 
desired, or as the loom would permit: generally 2 to 3 cuts, 
but sometimes 4 to 5. The cut roll is slipped out of the roll 
of cloth and put back on the loom. A “cut” is the length into 
which the cloth is finally cut and folded in the piece, commonly 
known in the retail trade as a “bolt.” It varies in length from 
40 to 60 yards, according to the requirements of the trade, 
for that particular kind of cloth. 


The rolls are taken to the cloth room, where the cloth is 
put in shape for the market. The processes in cloth room 
vary according to the kind of cloth and the market for which 
it is intended. The processes here described are about what 
ordinary Southern undyed goods should receive. 


Sewing Machine. 


821. There are several varieties of sewing machines in 
use for sewing together the cloth from several rolls to make 
a long continuous piece in a larger roll for convenience at the 
succeeding machine. Besides the actual sewing mechanism, 
there is generally a rolling attachment to the sewing machine, 
for making the large roll out of the small ones, as fast as the 
ends of cloth are sewed together. Sometimes the rolling 
mechanism is on another machine, for example, the inspecting 
machine. In this case the cloth is inspected as it slowly winds 
from one roll to the other. In its passage, it goes over a wide 
smooth board, painted black, so that the cloth inspector may 
more easily see any defects. Sometimes the cloth, in small 
and badly equipped mills, is sewed by hand. About 20 cuts 
or 1,000 yards is commonly put into one roll. 


In any case it is necessary to be careful, in making the large 
rolls, to see that the edges of cloth are kept even at the ends 
of roll. It is very easy to make a roll uneven at the ends. 
This causes unevenness in all the after processes, and is apt 
to turn out bolts of cloth at the folder with edges very uneven. 
In this case, the folds have to be straightened out by hand, 
at considerable expense, and are never quite so good in appear- 
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ance as they would have been if good even rolls had been 
made in first instance. 

322. Such a sewing machine as described above would /4 
weigh 1,500 pounds. There are smaller machines without 
cloth rollers. 


Brusher, Shearer, Calender. 


There's a 


323. ‘There is a variety of machines and combinations of 
machines for cleaning and finishing cloth. Fig. 54 shows one 
machine combining all the operations considered necessary in = 
finishing “gray” goods. tenia 


Good Reason 


By finishing, in this connection, is meant the ordinary mill men-experi- 
ss ‘ sé they are perfectly and carefully test- . . 

processes of brushing, shearing and calendering on “gray ed. There has never been a better {| enced in the textile in- 

goods. The word “finishing” is sometimes used to designate Flyer Presser made than ours—of the 

best quality Norway Iron and of per- dustry—continue call- 
bleaching, starching, printing, dyeing, etc. These last proc- fect workmanship tie South 

esses are also called “converting,” and goods made for this 


purpose are sometimes called “converter’s goods.” Spindle & Flyer Com- 
pany whenever their machinery needs overhauling 


Brusher.—Fig. 54.—Letrerinc. 
or repairing. 


Latch Bar. 
Pressure Rack, Pinion and Brake. 
Line of Cloth. 


Roll of Cloth to be Brushed. 
B Emery Rolls. They know our standard of service—the efficiency 
C Beaters. and capability of our expert mechanics—the prompt- 
D Cloth Spreader. ness—the carefulness—that gives greater produc- 
E Card Rolls. tion. 
F Brushes. 
G Shears. . 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co., Inc. 
J Vapor Cylinder. CHARLOTTE, N. C. | 

M Roll of Finished Cloth. “pres. and ‘Treas. 
N 
R 
S 


Cloth Lifting Bar. 
Puro Sanitary Drinking 


824. The cloth is unwound from the large roll A, and , 
“threaded” through the machine, as shown by the solid line F ountains 
R. Each side of the cloth is operated on by one or more of 
the cleaning devices. The emery rolls consist of wooden 
cylinders covered with coarse emery grains, held in place by 
glue, or in some cases covered with fillets of emery cloth, 
tacked on. These rolls grind off the rough places on the 
cloth. 


The beaters come next. They are steel blades with sharp 
corners, which beat loose any thread ends that have been 
carelessly left in the cloth. 


The cloth next passes over a spreader, which is a bar with 
grooves running diagonally across it in such a way as to 
continually stretch the cloth from the centre toward each 
edge. This keeps the cloth smooth and free from wrinkles 
while passing through the machine. 

The card brushes are wooden rolls covered with filleting of 
wire clothing similar to card clothing, but with longer teeth, 
set farther apart. 


are in daily use in 
hundreds of textile 


Because they are the 
most satisfactory 
fountain on the mar- 
ket. 


Connect a PURO to 
your supply, then pro- 
ceed to forget about it. 
Years later PURO will 


be just as satisfacto 
The shearer is a cylinder carrying spiral blades with sharp Southern Representative c 2 ry 
corners. These blades run very close to a stationary blade E. S. PLAYER as 1 was the day you 
Masonic Building installed it. 


with sharp edge. The cloth passes over revolving cylinder 
and presses on stationary blade. The revolving cylinder has 
a traverse motion lengthwise as it revolves. It cuts off the 
loose ends of threads that have been beaten loose by preceding 


operations. This machine has two shearers on bottom side of Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountain Co 
cloth, and one on top. HAYDENVILLE. MASS 
(Continued next Week) 


Greenville, 8. C 
Send for Catalog 
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DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO. 


Dixon Patent Stirrup 


LIBERTY MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


. R. Pederson, Resident Manager 
Carolina National Bank Building, Spartanburg, 8. C. 
Employers’ Liability Insurance, Automobile insurance, Public Liability 


Adjusting Saddles. the latest 
invention in Saddles for Top 
Rolls of Spinning Machines. Man- 
ufacturers of all kinds of Saddles. 


insurance Stirrups and Levers. 
Cash refunds to policyholders, amounting to nearly $13,000,000 since or za- ITE 
tion. have realized savings to them of at least 20% of the stan stock WR , FOR SAMPLES 


company insurance cost. BRISTOL, RHODE ISLAND 
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When you buy a mill 
supply you want the 
facts. The unusual re- 
sults which follow the 
use of the special pur- 
pose 


WYANDOTTE 
TEXTILE ALKALIES 


are obtained because 
these results are built 
into these products. 


“Wyandotte” 


Cae} B Companp. 


On every package 


The J. B. FORD CO., Sole Mnfrs. 
Wyandotte, Michigan 


Becky Ann’s Books 


Interesting Stories of 
Cotton Mill Life 


“A Man Without a 
Friend” 
“Only a Factory Boy” 
“Hearts of Gold” 
“The Better Way” 


Price $1.00 Each 


rder from 


CLARK PUBLSSHING CO. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


MAKE YOUR WANTS KNOWN 
Through The 


Bulletin Want Department 
Read in More than 95% of the 


Southern Textile Mills 
Rate: $1.50 per inch per insertion 
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How U.S. Cotton Reports 
Are Prepared 


(Continued from Page 9) 


been made. In the low year (1921), 
weather and other influences upon 
the crop after May 25 were less fav- 
orable than average, but in the high 
year of 1914, they were more favor- 
able than average. As a resull, the 
forecast yield per acre in 1921 of 
138 pounds (71 per cent of the par 
of 195 pounds) was 42 pounds high- 
er than the final yield per acre (96 
pounds). While the Department 
made no forecasl by States in 1914, 
the par for that date would have 
been in the neighborhood of 210 
pounds. Aplication of the condilicn 
figure of 5 per cent of 136 pounds, 
which was 47 pounds less than the 
final yield per acre of 183 pounds. 
It will be noted that the range in 
the computed pars for the later 
months is smaller, This is of course 
to be expected since fewer things 
may happen to reduce or enhance 
ithe crop between each successive 
date and maturity. The range for 
September 25 for example, when the 
crop is praclically made, was from 
237 pounds in 1910 to 275 pounds in 
i912. The probabie variation be- 
tween the yield per acre forecast 
from September 25 condition and the 
final yield per acre is therefore very 
much smaller. The relatively smail 
variation in the computed pars for 
September 25 illustrates the point 
previously made that crop corres- 
pondents do know what is meant by 
the term ‘normal”, that they are able 
io make comparisons to it, and that 
they have in mind a rather slable 
concept of the “full crop.” 

There is a close relationship be- 
tween decline in condition and an in- 
crease in abandonment of acreage. 
That is to say, when the condition 
of the crop becomes very low, the 
percentage of the area from which 
no cotton is picked becomes larger. 
Because of this fact, when the con- 
dition in a given month is reported 
very low, the Crop Reporting Board 
must make allowance for the prob- 
able area which will not be picked. 
Inasmuch as some abandonment is 
reported in every year, it must of 
course be understood that allowance 
must always be made in the par for 
an average abandonment. 

Accuracy of Forecasts. 

The Department has issued fore- 
casts of cotton production each year 
during the growing season since 
1915. During that period, the crop 
varied in size from 7,950,000 bales 
to 13,440,000 bales. The July fore- 
of June 25 have averaged 8 per cent 
casts based upon the condition as 
above the final outturn; the August 
forecast 2 per cent below. The real 
criterion of the accuracy of fore- 
casts however, is the number of 
times in which the Department has 
been below. In the long run, the 
forecasts should be above about as 
often as they are below and note that 
this is practically true for the fore- 
casts for September and October as 
shown by the summary of these 
forecasts in Table IV on the follow- 
ing page. For July and August 
however the Department has been 
above seven times and below only 
twice. This would imdicate that 
during the nine years for which 
forecasts have been made, weather 


A Contest for Economy i: 


is Constant, never ending! 


Survival and a Profit require that it be waged by 
every business concern. 


In manufacturing plants 
Belting Equipment 
is the 
Effective Weapon 


In solving a power problem the Acid Test is 


It Pay?”’ 


A trial will prove the economy of 


**Akron”’ Leather Belting 
Order Today 


The Akron Belting Company 


Akron, Ohio U.S. A. 


Representatives: 

Central District Southern District 
L. L. HASKINS M. H. WHATLEY 
P. 0. Box 241 1600 10th Ave. 
Greenville, S. C. Birmingham, Ala. 


BLACKMER 


ROTARY PUMPS 


Capacities from 

3 G. P. M. to 500 i} 
G. P. M. hand or 
power operated. 


There’s one to 
fit your require- 


ments. 

District Offices 
284 Peachtree St.., Indianapolis, Ind. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Atlanta, Ga. 1505 Commerce Bidg., 711 Ferguson Bldg., 
709 Title Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Baltimore, Md. 1320 Starks Bidg., 1516 Pine St., 
428 Old South Bidg., Louisville, Ky. St. Louis, Mo. 
Boston, Mass. 429 Broadway, 693 Mission St... 


52 W. Chippewa St., Milwaukee, Wis. San Francisco, Calif. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 549 Plymouth Bidg., Stearns-Rogers Manu- 
608 So. Dearborn 8t., Minneapolis, Minn. facturing Company, = 


Chicago, Il. 306 Wells Fargo Bldg., Denver, Colo. 
1847 Book Bldg., New Orleans, La. Canadian Branch: 
Detroit, Mich. 71 Murray St., London Concrete Ma- 
408 Austin St., New York, N. Y. chinery Company, 
Houston, Texas 904 Real Estate Trust London. Ont. 


4025 - Boulevard Place, Bldg., 


PUMP COMPAN 


GRAND RAPIDS (FORMERLY PETOSKEY) MICH. 
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A Safety Deposit 
for Industry--- 


The vaults of the nation’s banks 
guard the securities of industry with 
walls of steel—a precaution so ob- 
vious as to become matter of fact. 

In a like manner far-seeing execu- 
tives are providing safety for valuable 
industrial property—and in this work 


more than a half million feet have 
been installed in the past five years. 
Page Fence is sturdy, durable—the 
choice of leading Southern Mills. Gal- 
vanized after weaving, Page Fabric 
has a uniform super heavy zinc coat 


—@An assurance against corrosion. A 
protection fence is playing an im- phone call brings our representative, 
portant part. In the textile industry with complete details. 


GENERAL EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
Realty Building Charlotte, N. C. 


PAGE Protection Fence 


TRADE MARK 
Ameria 
Aral wire 


THE SUPERIOR PORCELAIN 


for 


Textile 
Machinery 


manufactured by 


Page-Madden Co. 


incorporated 


128-34 Sumpter St. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Samples and Catalog upon Request | 


No. 844 


Seydel- Woolley Co. 


Textile Chemicals 
for Best Weaving 


Seyco Products 


The result of twenty years’ 


study and practice in treat- 
ment of Sizing and finish- 


ing problems. 


Main Office and Plant, 35 Glenn St., Atlanta, Ga. 
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and other influences subsequent to 
the 25th of June and 25 th of August! 
have been less favorable than aver- 


age. ‘This decline in condition has 
heen attributable to a considerable 
extent of course to the spread of the 
irue since during this period the 
boll weevil. This is particularly 
weevil has spread into the South- 


eastern States where the normally 
heavy rainfall during the growing 
season has been favorable to the de- 
predations of the boll weevil far be- 
yond what could have been foreseen. 
Even so, the forecasts from condi- 
Lion were, as a whole, closer to the 
final yield than the ten or five yer 
average of the preceding years. 


Let me emphasize again the fact 
that the Department forecasts of 
yield per acre are an interpretation 
of the observed condition of the cot- 
in crop at one month tmntervails dur- 
ing the growing season, and Lhat the 
forecast is made upon the basis of 
subsequent average influences upon 
the crop until harvest. IL would 
seem that the next logical steps in 


the forecasting of yield per acre 
should be based upon forecasting 
the extent which future conditions 


will depart from average, and meas- 
uring the influences which have 
operated upon the ¢grop but whose 
effects are not apparent to the crop 
reporter. This involves long-time 
forecasts of weather damage, and in 
the case of cotton, of boll weevil 
damage. The studies of some meteor- 
ologists have indicated that there is 
some hope of making such long lime 


forecasts of weather changes. ‘The 
Bureau of Entomology is making 
technical studies along this line. 


The Division of Crop and Livestock 


Estimates itself is securing some 
data on boll weevil emergence and 


similar factors through its report- 
ers which will give present impor- 
tant role played by the boll weevil 
in the reduction of the cotton yields, 
ihe Department is quite hopetul 
thal some progress in this direction 
may soon be made. Another logical 
step (in the actual forecasting of 
vield per acre) is forecasting upon 
the basis of independent factors 
separate and apart from the observ- 
ed condition. Some progress has 
been made in this direction for limi.- 
ed areas and studies are being con- 
tinued along this line by the De- 
partment. For example, it has been 
apparently demonstrated for one 
State that yield may be accurately 
forecast form June, July and August 
weather conditions. A complication 
which is becoming increasingly im- 
portant snee the boll weevil invaded 
the Southern States is the fact that 
the effect of the weather upon the 
crop yield is complicated by the el- 
fect of weather upon the boll wee- 
vil. Any attempt to forecast yield 
per acre of cotton from independent 
data must be made in the light of 
this interaction. 


Up to this point, I have been deal- 
ing with the determination of acre- 
age and with the determination of 
the probable or expected vield per 
acre, which serve as a base for the 
production forecasts. A production 
estimate is made early in December 
of each year. At that time, the cotl- 
ton cop has been harvested over Lhe 
major portion of the cotton belt and 
nearly all has been ginned. On De- 
cember ist, various lists of report- 
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ers with the exception of indivia- 
ual farm lists are asked to give their 
hest judgement on average yield of 
lint cotton on their own farms. The 
returns from each list are summar- 
ized separately from this material. 
‘rom these data, the Crop Reporting 
Board makes its estimate of the 
average yield per acre for each 
State. As previously mentioned, the 
reporters alt the same time are ask- 
ed to estimate the percentage of 
acreage which was in cultivation on 
June 25th, and which was subse- 
quently abandoned. ‘This informa- 
fion is not secured on a sample data 
basis from individual farms. Such 
an inquiry would seem inaccurate 
on a sample basis, since individuals 
suffering the Mghest abandonment 
fail entirely to report. As a resull 
abandonment on individual farms 
does not measure the fluctuations in 
in abandonment for an extra area. 

In the estimate of production 
made in December, the Board se- 
cures five separate indications of tiie 
total size of the crop, each of which 
serves as a check. woon the othe: 
four. The first indication is secur- 
ed by applying to the estimated acre- 
age harvested the average yield per 
acre. The second indication is the 
application of this same yield per 
acre to the reported acreage in cul- 
tivation on June 25 minus abandon- 
ment. The third estimate is based 
upon the report of cotton ginoned 
prior to December ist as reported 
by the Bureau of the Census, con- 
verted to 500-pound gross weight 
pales and divided by the estimated 
percentages of the entire crop gin- 
ned to December 1. This estimate 
of the percentage ginned to Decem- 
ber 41 is based upon reports from 
the ginners’ lst to an inquiry in 
which they are asked to give their 
udgement for their locality of tne 


percentage of cotton ginned to De- 


cember 1. Such an inquiry has 
been carried out since 1912 and a 
study has been made of the relative 
accuracy of these estrmates by com- 


parison with the ginning returns. In 


this study, as in so many other 
studies where a check is available, 
a statistical bias is indicated for 
which allowance is made in comput- 
ing the size of the crop from this in- 
dication. The fourth estimate is 
hased upon the study of the relative 
exhaustion of cotton as indicated by 
the ginning returns. It has been 


found that there is a rather signi- 
ficant relationship between the 
quantity of cotton ginned for tie 


period November 14 to December 1 
and the amount which will De gin- 
ned during the balance of the sea- 
son. An estimate of the quantity of 
cotton still remaining to he ginned 
is deduced from this study and add- 
ed to the Census report on bales gin- 
ned to December 1, converted to 500 
pound gross weight basis. 


The fifth independently computed 
estimate of the size of the crop in 
bales is the estimate made indepen- 
dently from similar sources by the 
field statistician in each State. Ordi- 
narily, there is a very close agree- 
ment between the independent es- 
timates from the five sources. The 
Crop Reporting Board, after a full 
consideration of this information, 
adopts the figure which represents 
the best interpretation of the Board 
as to the probable size of the crop. 
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Look Over Your 
Spindles Now 
And Be Prepared 


: Get 8 to 10% 
Spinning more yarn on 
and your bobbins by 


7° ur 
spindies with our 
Twisting Patented Clutch. 


Don't run your 
spindles with 
worn out whorls 
cut in by bands, 
Patented which changes 

the speed of 
Clutch our. spindles, 


herefore mak- 
Spindles ing uneven yarn. 


Let us change 
your whorls on 
spindles, repoint 
and restraighten 
same, and save 
you money. 


Spindles 


Spindle 
Repairs 


Fournier & Lemoine 
Linwood, Mass. 


PATENTS 


Trade-marks, Copyrights 


A former member of the Examining 
Corps in the United States Patent 
Office. Convenient for personal inter- 


views. 
PAUL B. EATON 
Registered Patent Attorney 
Main Office: 


1214 Independence Building, 
Charlotte, N. C. Telephone 7141. 


Other Offices: 
Over Realty Bond, Winston-Salem, 
903 Grant Place N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


PATENTS 


Trade Marks and Copyrights 


Difficult and rejected cases 
specially solicited. No misleading 
inducements made to secure 
business. Over thirty years ac- 
tive practice. Experienced, per- 
sonal, conscientious service. 

Write for terms. Address 


SIGGERS & SIGGERS 
Patent Lawyers 
Suite 34N.U. Washington, D. C. 


WHITINSVILLE 
SPINNING RING CO. 
WHITINS VILLE. MASS 


SPINNING RING SPECIALISTS 
FOR MORE THAN FIFTY YEARS 
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The relation of the December es- 
ftimates to the final ginning is also 
shown in Table [V. It will be noted 
that the estimate has been below the 
final ginnings four times, has been 
and has been the same twice (less 
above the final ginnings three times 
than one-half of one per cent). The 
largest difference was the 5 per cent 
over-estimate in 1921. On an aver- 
age, the estimates for the nine years 
have been one per cent below the 
final ginnings. With the gradual de- 
velopment of improved methods of 
estimating acreage, and forecasting 
vield per acre and total production, 
the Department has every confi- 
dence that the differences between 
the forecasts and production esti- 
mates and the final ginnings can be 
be materially reduced. 


In the discussion of the estimate 
of acreage harvested, the twelfth in- 
cation of acreage was mentioned but 
was not discussed. This indication 
is an acreage which is worked 
backwards from the December es- 
timate of production reduced to 
pounds of cotton, divided by the 
average yield for each Staite. The 
final revised estimate of acreage is 
made in the spring of the following 
year and is published about June 1. 
It is based upon a reconsideration of 
the average yield per acre as affect- 
ed by information received subse- 
quent to the December ist report. 
On the 20th of March as the final 
ginning returns are published and 
from an analysis by county and dis- 
trict, some change in the vield is 
soinetimes indicated, although as a 
rule this is slight. The acreage in 
the State is then determined by di- 
viding the total pounds of lint cot- 
ton produced in each State as re- 
ported by the Census in its report 
as of March ist by the average yield 
per acre. The revised acreage in 
cultivation on June 25 is then de- 
termined by adding to this harvesied 
acreage the acreage which is was 
estimated had been abandoned sub- 
sequent. to June 25th. 


looking ‘to Dixie, so far as textile 
operations are concerned, at least. 

The latest Greenville’ business 
man to visit the Yankee corner of 
the country and return with ‘this 
conviction, is Col. J. € .Duckworth, 
local cotton mill supply man. He 
is just back from Providence, Wor- 
cester, Boston, Pawtucket and the 
other textile centers of the East and 
says that everybody there is looking 
southward, in which direction is 
headed the march of the eotton 
spinning and weaving business. 

“They won't talk to you about 
cotton mill conditions in New Eng- 
land, they think only of the south- 
ward movement of mills and the 
opportunities offered below the Ma- 
son and Dixon line,” said Colonel 
Duckworth. 


“Particularly are the mill supply 
houses interested in the Southern 
field,” added the return visitor to 
the East. “They realize that it will 
be the Southern mills which are to 
make the best dividends in the fu- 
ture, and also that in the South lies 
the richest field for the manufac- 
turer of supplies and accessories for 
the mills and afiiliated industries.” 


Worcester, Mass. 


Grinders for the 
‘Textile Industry 


The Roy trade name has been favorably 
known to the industry nearly 60 years. The 
Roy organization has specialized in grind- 
ers and has developed grinders in pace with 
the advance of textile machinery. 


Card grinders, napper roll grinders, 
shear grinders, garnett roll grinders. 

We shall be glad to help you to economize 
on your grinding problem. Complete infor- 
mation gladly sent upon request. 


E. M. Terryberry, Southern Agent 
126 Healey Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 


SKEWERS-TUBES-ROLLS 


Manufacturers and Enamelers 


WALTER L. PARKER CO. 
LOWELL, MASS. 


For Service and Prompt Attention Write Us 


| 
ACHINERY WS 
Says Mills Headed South —— 
Ville ' Ni VW nol ate iS 
| SILK RINGS | 
TRAVELER CLEANERS 
TRAVELER CUPS 1 
GUIDE WIRE SETS 
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Cotton Goods 


Deering, Milliken & Co., Inc. 


79-83 Leonard Street 
New York 


99 Chauncy St., Boston 223 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


Leslie, Evans & Company 


64 Leonard Street New York 


Selling Agents for Southern Mills 
Sheetings, Print Cloth, Drills, Twills, Ducks 


W. H. LANGLEY & CO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


57 Worth St. New York 
Sole Selling Agents For 
La Mills, Seminole Mills, Aiken Mills, An Cotton 
Mills, Mis ulan Cotton Mille 
oya n 


WOODWARD, BALDWIN & CoO. 
Established 1828 
43 and 45 Worth Street, New York 
Selling Agents for 


Southern Cotton Mills 
Baltimore 


Philadelphia Boston St. Joseph 
St. Louls San Francisco Chicago Shanghai (China) 
St. Paul Cincinnati Minneapolis 


Wellington, Sears & Company 


93 Franklin St., Boston 


Philadelphia 
Atlanta 


66 Worth St., New York 


St. Louis Dallas 
San Francisco 


Chicago 
New Orleans 


Amory. Browne Co. 


Specializing in Selling Cotton Mill Products 


BOSTON, 48 Franklin St. 62 Worth St, NEW YORK 
Our Export Department Serves 69 Foreign Countries 


CURRAN & BARRY 


$20 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


REEVES BROTHERS, INC. 


New York.—Prices revisions con- 
tinued in irregular fashion in the 
cotton goods markets during the 
week. Some of the new prices 
were the lowest noted since 1922. 
It was reported that some print 
cloth business was contracted for on 
a basis of 7% cents for 37%-inch, 
64x60s for delivery in May, June and 
July. The new lower prices on 
ginghams and bleached goods have 
resulted in only a moderate amount 
of new business. 


Tire fabrics, cotton duck and 
other heavy goods were slightly 
easier and were in rather light de- 
mand. Printed fabrics, principally 
broadcloths pongees, voiles percales 
and some of the specialties sold well 
and there was a good business in 
rayon mixtures. Domestics and 
colored cotton goods were quiet at 
irregular prices. 


In the print cloth division. Spots 
64x60s sold at 7% cents and April- 
June 7% cents. A few spots of 
68x72s came out at 9 cents, with 
most of the spot business of the day 
done at 9% cents and contracis sold 
on the basis of 9 cents. Sales of 
spot 60x68s were 6% cents and April 
May at 6% cents. Contracts of 80 
squares sold at 11% cents for April- 
and March spots possible at 11% 
cents. A few quick 72x/76s were 
taken at 10%cents and 8.20-yard at 
53% cents. April-May 27-inch 64x- 
60s sold at 5% cents, with 28-inch 
held for 5% cents. 

Sheetings showed more inclina- 
tion to respond to the general eas- 
ing of the market, and there were 
more mills willing to entertain pro- 
position which would not have 
been considered a short time ago. 

For 31-inch, 5.00 yard 7% net for 
small lots, and three-eighths for 
quantities; 6% nea paid for 44x40, 
6.145 yard, with even money declined 
for the 40 squares; 8 net 7% net 
for April; 7% net for spot of 5.50 
yard, one-eighth for early April; 
and even money for later April; 
at 10 net; 40-inch, 2.85 yard for 
nearby at 12% net, and April at 
even money; 40inch, 4.25 yard at 8% 
to five-eighths net, depending upon 
the delivery. 


There were further sales of 100x60 
carded broadcloths at 11% cents and 
this price had become fairly gen- 
eral. While most quotations on 
90x60 continued at 11% cents, it was 
understood that this had been shad- 
ed. Mills with any spot or nearby 
100x64 were still quoting 12% cents. 
Buyers have been showing less and 
less interest in this construction and 
with its production considerably 
smaller than earlier in the year, the 
quotation has not always reflected 
the situation in the lower counts. 
Good makes of 128x68 all-combed 


were being offered at 18 to 18% 


cents, generally. For the 144x76 
singles, 20% South to 21% cents 


East was the quoted range. Eastern 
makes of 88x48 sifip warp sateens 
offered for next m 10 cents. 

There was slightly more business 
reported in fine goods. Marqui- 
settes have been selling this week 
on the basis of 80 to 85 cents a 
pound for the 36 and 40-inch comb- 
ed styles, with 48x28s and 48x24s 
figuring in the business. Contract 
and spot sales were put through in 
lots up to 500 pieces. 


Somewhat more interest featured 
the rayon crepe and alpaca section, 
with buyers mostly disinclined to 
contract ahead. On a choice of al- 
paca 64x56s, two shuttle work, the 
price was 27 cents, deliveries to be- 
gin in two weeks and to run 25 per 
cent weekly. The single shuttle 
work was 26 cents. The 64x52s single 
shuttle were held for 24 cents, with 
the same deliveries promised. Some 
interest was observed in the higher 
construction crepes. 


The market on wide and sail duck 
continued up to 50 off the list and 
army duck has been available at 38 
cents on the 8-ounce card basis. 
Hose and belting duck is now quoted 
37 cents for clean stock, with terms 
and no freight allowed. Small 
amonts for quick delivery have been 
taken by buyers. 


The lack of interest in the Fall 
River print cloth market during the 
week is reflected in the volume of 
sales for that time, which is set at 
30,000 pieces. Interest has been con- 
fined principally to a few of the 36 
inch construction with a slight 
movement in wide and narrow 
prints. Buyers have taken spot 
goods where available. On _ the 
whole, the market has been entirely 
lacking of interest. 


In the 36-inch category, some 
business was reported put through 
in 20x12, at 2; 40x32, 4% to 3-16: 
40x32, 10.20, at 4 916; 40x36, 9.65, at 
4% to 5; 44x36, 9.20, and 40 square, 
9.20, at 5%. 


Cotton goods prices were quoted 
as follows: 


Print cloths, 28-in., 64x64s_ 6% 
Print cloths, 28-in., 64x60s_ 5% 
Print cloths, 27-in., 64x64s_ 55% 
Gray G'ds., 38%-in., 64x64s 8, 
Gray goods, 39-in., 68x72s_ Gy 
Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s_ 11% 
Brown sheetings, 3-yard__ 12% 
Brown sheetings, 4-yard__ 10% 


Brown sheetings, standard 13% 


Ticking, 8-oz. 22 
Staple ginghams, 27-in..__ 
Kid finished 8% _ a9% 
Dress ginghams 
Standard prints 9% 


55 Leonard Street, New York 
Philadelphia office: Drexel Building New England office: Middleton, Conn. 
Selling Agents for the following Mills: 

Cotton Yarns, Combed Peeler, Carded Singles and Ply, Audrey Spinning Co, 
Weldon, N. C., Mandeville Mills, Carrollton, Ga., Mills Mill, No. 2, Woodruff, 8S. C., 
Wabena Mills, Lexington, N. C., White Hall Yarn Mills, White Hall, Ga. 

Grey Goods, Print Cloths, Twills, Sheetings, Pajama Checks, Arcadia Mills, 
Spartanburg, 8. C., Clinton Cotton Mills, Clinton, 8. C., Hermitage Cotton Mills, 
Camden, S. C., Mills Mill, Greenville, 8. C., Osage Mfg. Co., Bessemer City .N. C. 


Southeastern Selling Agency 
LESSER-GOLDMAN COTTON COMPANY 


OF ST. LOUIS, MO. 
P. H. PARTRIDGE, Agent, Charlotte, N. C. 


Extra sapiee. and good i 1-16 and 1% cotton from Arkansas, 


lahoma, and Texas, and Memphis territory. 
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The Yarn Market 


Philadelphia, Pa—The yarn market 
failed to show any improvement last 
week. The sales continued to re- 
flect a demand limited to smali 
orders for prompt shipment. A 
few buyers made inquiries for fu- 
ture deliveries, but their price ideas 
were generally considerably what 
spinners would accept. The price 
situation here showed considerable 
irregularity. Dealers named new 
lower prices on practically all yarns 
in the list. Spinners held their 
prices generally above quotations 
here. 

The uncertainty in regard to the 
cotton situation and the general 
hesitancy of both buyers and spin- 
ners to do business more than a 
few weeks ahead tended to bring 
active trading almost to a standstill. 
Spinners stated that they could not 
afford to sell ahead at present 
prices and buyers generally seemed 
disposed to wait further develop- 
ments before considering their fu- 
ture needs. In the meantime, day 
to day business in spot lots con- 
tinued on a limited scale. 


There is a general expectation of 
curtailment in the South unless 
market conditions show consider- 
able improvement within a_ short 
time. Actual curtailment so far re- 
ported affects only the combed yarn 
spinning mills in Gaston county, 
who began short time operations 
last week. The demand fur combed 
yarn was slow and little new busi- 
ness was reported. Spinners are 
apparently intent on regulating 
production to avoid the piling up 
of large stocks. The best informa- 
tion obtainable shows that so far 
neither the carded or combed mills 
have begun to accumulate stocks to 
‘any great extent. It is understood 
that many of the carded yarn spin- 
ners have sufficient business on 
hand to keep them busy for sever- 
al weeks to come. 

The price list below reflects deal- 
ers quotations in this market: 


Southern Two-Ply Chain Warps. 


10s . ..34%a__ 
24s 
40s 63 abd 
40s ex. 
50s 

Southern ‘Two-Ply { ‘Skeins. 
8s .._..838%a 
l4s 
20s .. 86a 
248 39 ea 
268 ..41 adits 
30s a48% 
36s ..50%a 
40s 
40s ex. 
60s 70 aTi 


Part ‘Insulated ‘Waste. Yarns. 


6s, I-ply . ..27T%a 

10s, 1-ply and 3-ply_______. 30 a 
16s, 2-ply ..88¥%a 

30s, 2-ply 

Duck Yarns—3, 4 and 5- 

Rs 
10s 
12s 344%a 

20s 37 


Southern Single Chain Warps 


10s 
l4s uu 
24s 
30s 43 a43% 
40s 53 a 
Southern Single Skeins. 
6s 33 a 
Bea 
10s 34 a 
12s 34%a 
14s 
16s 36\%a 
20s 
22s 39 a 
24s 39\%a 
26s 40\%a 
30s 42 a43% 
Southern Frame Cones 
Rs 33 a 
10s 
12s 34 
14s 34%a 
16s 36 (a 
18s 36 a 
20s . 
228 37 a 
248 __. 38. a 
26s 
28s 
30s * 39 
30s 41 a 
40s 50 
*Tying in. 
Southern Combed Peeler Skeins, Etc.— 
Two-Ply. 
16s 52 a 
30s 62 a 
40s 70 
50s 80 a 
70s . 95 al 00 
80s 
Southern ‘Combed Peeler Cones. 

10s 43 a 
12s 44 a 
l4s 45 a 
168 < 46 a 
18s 47 a 
20s . 48 a 
22s . 49 ‘abd 
26s 
28s . 53 a 
82s . 58 a 
34s 61 a 
36s ..66 a 
38s 68 a 
40s 69 a 
70s 93 
80s 1 10a 


Eastern Carded Peeler 


20s nee: 48 a 
22s 49 a 
24s 50 a 
30s 54 a. 
36s aaa 57 a 
40s 61 a 
45s 3 68 a 
50s 73 
Eastern Carded Cones. 
108 39 .a 
14s 41 a 
20s 42 a 
22s 45 a 
26s 49 a 
28s bl a 
30s 53 a 


More Spindles Active in February. 


Washington, D. C.—According to 
preliminary figures issued by the 
Bureau of Census, 37,877,376 cotton 
spinning spindles were in place in 
the United States on February 28, 
of which 33,028,666 were operated 
at some time during the month, 
compared with 32,803,156 for Jan- 
uary and 33,358,798 for February, 
1925. 

The aggregate number of active 
spindle hours reported for the 
month was 8,093,544,968. 

Of the total spindles active, 17,- 
291.236 were reported from cotton 
growing States, 14,239,820 from New 
England States and 1,567,910 from 
all other States. 


CATLIN & COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
Commission Merchants 


Cetton Cloth and Cotton Yarn 


SOUTHERN OF 
910-11 Commercial Bank Bldg. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


WENTWORTH 
Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger Yarn, 
Run Clear, Preserve the SPINNING 
RING. The greatest improvement en- 
tering the spinning room since the ad- 
vent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE. 


Manufactured only by the 
National Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R. I. 


31 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 


- 


GENERAL OFFICES AND PLANT 


BW 


TRADE 
BARBER-COLMAN COM PANY | 


ROCKFORD ,ILL.U.S.A. \ 
| FRAMINGHAM , MASS. GREENVILLE , S.C. 


| WARP TYING MACHINES HAND KNOTTERS | 
WARP DRAWING MACHINES 


AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS _HIGH SPEED WARPERS 


An Ounce of Prevention 1s 


Worth a Pound of Cure 


One ounce of prevention is worth a pound of 
any cure. 


THE USE OF 


Gum Tragasol 
IS 100% PREVENTION 
WHY? 


Because it increases the tensile strength— 
stops chafing—stops shedding. This means 
increased loom production—better cloth and 
larger sales. 


John P. Marston Company 


Boston 
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Want Department 


Wanted 


10” Bobbins for 10x5 Slubber. 
{2 Deliveries Drawing 10” Coilers. 
2 6x3 or 2% Providence Fly 
Frames 
{ 12x6 Slubber. 
{1 Rotary Dye Machine, 1,000 lbs. 
{1 Raw Stock Dryer. 
{ 100-Spindle Foster Tube and 
Cone Winder. 
Must be in excellent condition 
and cheap. 
We buy odd lots yarn. 


Address E. G. A... 
Care Southern Textile Bulletin. 


Mr. McKinley Hurst 
disappeared from his home the 
last of February, leaving his wife 
and two small children. He is a 
general cotton mill hand, and 
railroad section man. He is 23 
years of age, dark complexion, 
about 5 feet 7 inches tall, medium 
build, weight 155 pounds. Anyone 
hearing of him or knowing his 
whereabouts please notify Mrs. 
Irene Hurst, Cordova, Ala. 


. We Have for Sale 


16 Fales & Jenks Spinning 
Frames, 256 Spindles. 
8 Fales & Jenks Spinning 


Frames, 272 Spindles. 

Bought in 1908 and now run- 
ning, in good condition, can be 
purchased at a bargain. 

Band drive, 2%" gauge, 1% 
ring and cast iron Holder, 49D 
spindles, 6” traverse Houghton 
Metallic Thread Boards. 

Can be seen running’ in March. 


Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co. 
Piedmont, Ala. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO. 
BOSTON 


Textile Winding Machinery 


Southern Offices 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Frederick Jackson 
I. E. Wynne 


Factory Office, Providence, R. I. 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Jesse W. Stribling 


For Sale 
300 Crompton & Knowles 2x1 Box 
Looms 37%” between swords. 
Good mechanical condition, oper- 
ating every day. We invite in- 


spection. 
Cliffside Mills, 
Cliffside, N. C. 


Help Wanted 
A No. 1 Card Grinder for 44 H. & 
B. Cards and to take care of the 
picking and opening machinery 
also. Good salary for right man. 
Address H. & B., care Southern 
Textile Bulletin. 


For Sale 
Foster Winders 


Seven 100 spindle each Foster No. 
12 Nutaper cone winders. All in 
first class condition in every way. 
Will de excellent work. An ex- 
ceptional buy for any mill need- 
ing. Complete information and 
prices on application. The Rus- 
sell Manufacturing Co., Alexander 
City,. Ala. 


BS ? Ring Traveler Specialists 


U.S.\U. S. Ring Traveler Co. 


159 Aborn Street, PROVIDENCE, R. L 
ANTONIO SPENCER, President AMOS M. BOWEN, Treasurer 
WM. F. VAUGHAN, Southern Representative 
P. 0. Box 792 GREENVILLE, §. C. 
U. S. Ring Travelers are uniformly tempered which 
insures éven-running spinning. They are also cor- 
rect as to weight and circles. Quality guaranteed. 


Salesman 


Wanted 


A man who has had experience 
in selling soluble oils, dyestuffs, 
or allied lines. Preferably one 
who has a following in Georgia 
and Tennessee. Splendid oppor- 
tunity. Address J. M. 8S. care 
Southern Textile Bulletin, giving 
recommendations, experience and 
other qualifications. 


Wanted 


Two first-class Spindle Plumbers, 
for the road. Pay 55c per hour. 
J. W. Ridenhour, P. O. Box No. 3, 
Albemarle, N. C. 


Wanted 


Position as manager of cotton 
mill. Can furnish best references 
and under proper conditions 
would take stock in mill. Address 
* B., care Southern Textile Bul- 
etin. 


Help Wanted 
Experienced Union Special Sew- 
ing Machine Fixer. Young mar- 
ried man preferred. Must have 
common school education and 
ability for promotion. Give ref- 
erences and salary expected. Ad- 
dress “M Georgia”, care 
Southern Bulletin. 


Wanted 


Position as superintendent small 
yarn or mill making tire fabric 
varn. Would take position as 
overseer large spinning or twist- 
ing department. I prefer large 
spinning room. Age 35, married. 
Best references. Now general 
overseer spinning. Address Doc, 
care Southern Textile Bulletin. 


Broadway Central Hotel 
667-677 Broadway, New York 


Accommodations for 1000 guests. 

In the heart of the down-town business section. 
Connections to all parts of the City within a few minutes 
from our door. 


Newly Furnished and Renovated 


High class service at low rates. 
Large Banquet and Convention Halls. 


Arrange for Your Conventions At Our Hotel 


Improved Dobby Chain 


Rice Dobby Chain Co. 
Millbury, Mass. 


Send Us Your Order Today 


“ATLANTA” 
HARNESS 


“Quality and Service 


That Satisfes’’ 


ATLANTA HARNESS 
& REED MFG. CO. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


P. Box 1375 
Telephone Main 0517 


NORWOOD 


Mechanical Filtration 
Gravity or Pressure Types 
Clean, Clear Water Guaranteed 


Norwood Engineering Co. 
Florence, Mass., U. S. A. 


Chas. M. Setzer, Sou. Rep., Charlotte, N. C. 
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EMPLOYMENT RBUREATJ 


The fee for joining our employment bureau for three month is $2.00, 
which will also cover the cost of carrying a small advertisement for two 


weeks. 


If the applicant is a subscriber to the Southern Textile Bulletin and 
his subscription is paid up to the date of his joining the employment 


bureau the above fee is only $1.00 


During the three months’ membership we send the applicant notices 
of all vacancies in the position which he desires and carry small advertise- 


ments for two weeks. 


We do not guarantee to place every man who joins our employment 
bureau, but we do give them the best service of any employment bureau 
connected with the Southrn Textile Industry. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
yarn mill. Am now overseer of card- 
ind and have had long and practical 
experience. Good references. No. 
4820. 


WANT position as overseer carding or 
spinning, prefer spinning. Practical 
carder and spinner who can get results. 
Excellent references. No. 4821. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
small mill or overseer weaving in large 
mill, or assistant superintendent. FEx- 
perxienced on wide variety of weaves. 
can get production at right cost. Ref- 
erences No. 4822. 


WANT position as superintendent. would 
take large weave room Age 48, long 
service as both superintendent and 
overseer. Now employed and can give 
good references No. 4823 


WANT position as Overseer carding. Age 
82. single, wood habits. I. C. S. graduate 
in carding and spinning. Would like 
job in Texas. Now employed. Best of 
references. No. 4824 


WANT position as superintendent of 
weave mill, or would consider large 
weave room job Have been On present 
job as overseer weavine for 7 years 
(,00d references No. 4825 


WANT position as overseer carding. 
Long experience as second hand and 
overseer. Now employed as overseer 
and givine satisfaction, but want lare- 
er place. References No. 4826. 


WANT position in mill office as pay- 
master, shipping clerk or timekeeper 
jeginner in accountancy Seven years 
experience. Age 26, married, now em- 
ployed. No. 4827. 


WANT position as overseer weaving on 
jacquard, plain work or drills Have 
had 6 vears experience on plain goods 
and drills, 10 years on jacquard damask 
and fanev rayon draperies. Now em- 


ployed. test of references. No. 4828. 
WANT position as superintendent or 


manager. Practical man who has been 

superintendent for lone period of years 

and can give satisfactory references to 

show excellent, past record No. 4829 
WANT position as overseer weaving. 
plain or fancy work. Fifteen years ex- 
perience as overseer and can give ex- 
cellent references No. 4830 


WANT position as overseer carding. Now 
employed. Have had ten years ex- 
perience aS carder. Good references. 
No. 4831. 


WANT position as second hand or over- 
seer carding. Age 34, 20 years in card 
room. Have taken course in textile and 
have excellent references No. 4832. 


WANT position as overseer carding or 
svinning. Longe experience in both 
rooms and can give satisfactory results. 
Can furnish references to show char- 
acter and ability. No. 4833. 

WANT position as overseer spinning, 
spooling and warping. I. C. S. gradu- 
rate. 12 years experience. Age 39. Now 
employed but can change on _ short 
notice. No. 48365. 


employed as carder but wish 
place. Can handle carding or spinning 
or both. Have been in mill almost all 
mv life Twelve years as overseer. 
Also had long experience as overhauler. 
Good references. No. 4836 


WANT position as overseer cloth room. 
Now employed as night overseer in 
napping and finishing room; 12 years 
experience, including work on sheet- 
ings. print cloths, folding and winding. 
I'nderstand upkeep of napper ma- 
chines. No. 4837. 


Want day job. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
yarn mill. Am practical spinner and 
familiar with all counts and ‘cotton. 
Now employed as superintendent and 
giving satisfaction. Would take spin- 
ners’ place in large mill. Good refer- 
ences. No. 4838. 


WANT position as shipping or supply 
clerk, timekeeper or general office man. 
Experienced in this work and also 
familiar with weave room, cloth room 
and machine shop Have worked in 
both white and colored weave mills and 
in yarn mills. Good references. No. 
4840. 


WANT position as superintendent. Am 
textile graduate of N. C. State College 
and have been superintendent of a good 
mill for the past 6 years Best of 
refarences. No. 4841. 


WANT position as superintendent or as- 
sistant superintendent, or overseer 
fancy weaving. Long experience, can 
get results and can keep down costs 
and seconds. No. 4842. 


dent, overseer weaving or designer. 
Thoroughly familiar with fine and 
fancy weaving and can give references 
to show ecaracter and ability No. 43843. 
WANT position as superintendent. Now 
employed as superintendent, but wish 
larger place. My experience includes 
long service as superintendent and 
overseer. Best of references. No. 4844. 
WANT position as superintendent of 
weave mill on plain or fancy work or 
would take large weave room. My 
experience covers wide variety of 
weaves and I can produce excellent re- 
sults at the right price. No. 4845. 


WANT position as overseer small card 
room or second hand in larger room. 
Have had 27 years experience in card 
room; 9 years as section man, and sec- 
ond hand. On present job as second 
hand for 2 years. Age 45, married, 


sober. Good references. No. 4846. 
WANT position as superintendent. or 


overseer carding and spinning. Prac- 
tical man of long experience who thor- 
oughly understands carding and spin- 
ning test of references. No. 4848. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
yarn mill, or would take carding or 
spinning in large mill. Good carder and 
spinner, can manage help and can pro- 


duce quality work at low cost. No. 
4849. 
WANT position as overseer of carding 


or spinning or superintendent of small 
varn mill Qualified by experience and 
training to handle work in competent 
manner. Good references. No. 4850. 

WANT position as overseer weaving. 
Prefer Draper or Stafford looms. Have 
had several years experience as erect- 
ing man Stafford Company. Familiar 
with dobby work. experience covers 
wide range of goods. Best of references. 
No. 4851. 


WANT position as overseer of cloth 
room Experienced man who under- 


stands cloth room work and who has 
had long experience in a number of 
good mills. Excellent references. No. 
4852. 


WANT position as overseer carding. Age 
28, 8 years experience in card room on 
colored work and some on hosiery 


8S. student. Prefer North Caro 
lina or Virginia. Good references. No. 
4853. 


WANT position as overseer carding in 
large milill. Now employed but have 
good reasons for changing. Age 36, 
married, of good habits. Good refer- 
ences. 48564. 


JOSEPH NEWBURGER, President 
D. W. BROOKS, Vice-President 
W.H. HILLEY, Vice-President 
NORMAN MONAGHAN, Secy-T reas. 


NEWBURGER 
COTTON CO. 


sWCORPORATED) 


MEMPHIS - TENN. 


Mississippi Delta Cotton our Specialty 


Let Us Quote vou 


Local Phone 821 Long Distance Phone 89083 


Cotton 


CHARLOTTE, N. Cc 
Representing 
NEWBURGER COTTON CO. TARVER, STEEL & COMPANY 
Memphis, Tenn. Dallas, Texas 


Postal Phone 


William and York Wilson 
Incorporated 
Cotton Brokers 


Rock Hill, 8. C. 


Representing reliable shippers 
throughout the cotton belt 


W. J. BRITTON & CO. 
COTTON 


RIVERS. BENDERS and STAPLF 


105 S. Front St. 
Memphis, Tenn. U. 8S. A 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS COMPANY 
The Largest Manufacturers of Loom Harness and Reeds in Americe 
Loom Harness and Reeds 


Slasher and Striking Combs, Warps and Leice Reeds. 


Beamer and Dresser Hecks, Mending Eyes, Jacquard 
Heddles 


LAWRENCE. MASS. 
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CLASSIFIED LIST 


OF ADVERTISERS 


Air Conditionerse— 
American Moistening Co. 
The Bahnson Co. 
Carrier Engineering Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
Air Conditioning— 
R. lL. Humidifier and Ventilating Co. 
Albone— 
Roessler & Hasslacher. 
Architects and Mill Engineere— 
Sirrine & Co., J. EB. 
Ash Handling Eaquipment— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Automatic Feeds for Cotton— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Automatic Lint Cleanere— 
T C. Bntwietie Co 


Automatic Stonm Motion— 
Friinpae Texfile Devices. Ine. 

Automatic Varn Cleaner— 
Miclinse Textile Devices. Ine 


Ball Bearina— 
Mharlés Bond Company 
Fafnir Bearing Co 
Ralere— 
Dunnine & Boschert Press Co., Inc. 
Baler Co 
Rex Fingineerine Corp 
tialing Presses— 
Dunning & Boschert Press Co., Inc. 
Béonomy Baler Co. 
Rex Engineering Corp. 
Sands and Tape— 
American Textile Banding Co. 
Baskets— 
Charlies Bond Company 
W. Lane bros. 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
Beaming and Warping Machinery— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
Draper oration. 
baslon urnham Machine Co. 
‘Ke “am Entwistle Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
team Heads— 
T. Cc. Entwistle Co. 
Frank Mossberg Corp. 
Mussberg Pressed Steel Corp. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Beams (Section)— 
Washburn 
fieams (All Steel)— 
T. C Bntwistle Co. 
Frank Mossberg Corp. 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Curp. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Beaming Combs— 
T. C. Mutwistie Co. 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. ~.... 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Bearings (Roller)— 
Charlies Bond Company 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Bearings (Shaft)— 
Charies Bond Company 
Fafnir 
Hyatt Roller Bear . 
Willi ers & Ch. 
Woo & Sons Co. 
@earin Machinery) — 
Charlies Bond Company 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Belt Conveyors— 
Link Belt Co. 
 Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
Belt Conveyors (Spiral and Woven)— 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
Belt Tighteners— 
Charles Bond Company 
Link-Belt Co. 
Woods. T. B. & Sons Co. 
Belting— 
The Akron Belting Co. 
Jas. H. Billington Co. 
Charlies Bond Company 
Leather Belting Co. 
Oak Belting Co. 
ot Belt ng 4 
Graton & Knight M Co. 
F & Co. 
Edward dew Co. 
Belt Cement— 
Charles Bond Company 
Kdward R. Ladew Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co 


E & Co. 
arles Company 
Belt Lacin 


Charles Bona Company 
Chicago Belting Co. 

gs ard R. Ladew Co. 

i, F. Houghton & Co. 

a & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Belting (Link)— 

Charles Bond Company 
Link-Belt Co. 
e rbonate of Soda— 
Alkali Works, Inc. 
Bleacherles— 

Joseph Bancroft & Sons Co. 
Savies Finishing Plants, Inc. 
Bleachers— 

Seuthern Artsilk Bleach & Dye Works. 


Tne 


Bieaching Natertale— 
Arabol Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Ina 
lL.. Sonneborn Sons, Ine. 
National Oil Products Co., Inc. 


Bo n & Lane. 
J. Ford Co. 
Sd al Aniline & Chemical Ca. 
Unit Chemical Products Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 

Bobbin Holdere— 
Fournier & Lemoine. 


Gobbins and Spoole— 


Jas. H. Billington Co. 

David Brown Co, 

Courtney, The Dana 8S. Co. 

Uraper Corporation. 

Jordan Mfg. Co. 

& Mig. Co. 
vowell Shutt 

Frank Mossberg Corp. 

Pressed Corp 
Walter Parker Co. 

Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 


Bobbin Saving Treatment— 
Che Textilac Co. 

Boxes— 
Wilts Veneer Co. 


Box Shooks— 


Wilts Veneer Co. 


Biowers and Blower 
Carries Bngineering 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
Breton Mineral Oli— ‘ion 
Borne, Scrysmer Co. 
Brushes— 
Atlanta Brush Co. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Brushing Machines— 
urtis & Marble MachkWwe Co. 
Bobbin Stripper— 
Terrell Machine Co. 
Calenders— 
H. W. Butterworth & Bons Co. 
B. F. Perkins & Son, Tuc. 
Finishing 


Textile Machinery Co. 
Calender Roll Grindere— 

vs S. Roy & Son Co 
Cc 


edsiniaiiad Machine & Press Co., Inc. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Werks. 
Card 

Ashworth 

harlotte Mfg. 

oward Bros. Mic. Ce 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 


Card Grinding Machinery— 
ton urnham Machine Co. 
Dronsfield Bros. 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 
& Son Co., B. 8B. 
co-Lowell Shops 
Phitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 
Carrier Aprons— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 


Caustic Potash— 
A. Klipstein & Co. 

Caustic Soda— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co. Ine. 
A. Klipstein & Co. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 


Chain Belts ana Drives— 
Charles Bond Company 
Link-Belt Co. 

Morse Chain Co. 


Chemicais— 

L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 

J. B. Ford Co. 

Hart Products Corp. 

A. Klipstein & Co. 

athieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
ational Oil Products Co. 

Seydel Chemical Co. 

Seydel-Woolley Co. 

Cloth Presses— 

Economy Baler Co. 
Cloth-Winding P r Cores— 
Cores for Cloth-Winding— 
(Friction)— 

Charles Bond Com 

Textile Finighi Machinery Co. 

ood's T. B. Sons Co. 
Cloth Winders and 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Clutch Spindies— 

Fournier & Lemo 
Coal Handling Machinery— 

Link-Belt 

Combs— 

Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Combs (Beamers, Warpers, Siashers)— 

T. C. Entwistle Co. 

Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Commission Mercnante— 

Catlin & Co. 

J. H. Lane & Co. 

Mauney-Steel Co. 

Paulson, Linkroum & Co. 

Ridley, Watte & Co. 

The Farish Co. 
(Alir)— 

Chalmers. Mfg. Co. 


Condensers— 
Allis-Chalmers Mig. Co. 
Conditioning Machines— 
American Moistening Co. 
Conduit Fittinge— 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 
Cones (Paper)— 
Svmoco Froducts Co. 


Cone Vice Couplings— 
William Sellers & Co., Ine. 
Conveying Systeme— 
Link-Beit Co. 
Coolers (Air)— 
See Humidifying Apparatus. 
Cotton— 
Lesser-Goldman Cotton Co. 
Sanders, Orr & Co. 
Stewart Bros. Cotton Co. 
3. B. Tanner, Jr. 
Wm. & York Wilson. 
Cotton Machinery— 
Ashworth Bros. 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom a 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
Baston & Burnham Machine Co. 
T. C. Bntwistile Co. 
Fales & Jenks Machine 
H. & B. American Machine, ine. 
Homdale Mfg. Co. 
Rodney Machine Co. 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
Roy & Son, . 8. 
Saco- Lowell 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co 
Stafford Co., The 
Terrell Machine Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
Universal Ned 
Whitin Machine erks. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 


Cotton Openers and Lappers— 
Saco- Lowell 
Whitin Machine orks. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Ine. 


Cotton Softenere— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Ino. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Hart Products Corp. 
BE. F. Houghton & Co. 
A. Klipstein & Co. 
National Oil Products Co. 
Seydel Chemical Co. 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 


Cotton Waste 
Woonsocket Machine Preas Co., inv. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 

Counters (Revolution, Hank, Pick, ete)— 
The Root Co. 


Couplings (Shaft)— 
harles ond Com 
William Sellers & c. 
Wood's T. B. Sons Co. 
Cranee— 
t Co. 
les Loom Works. 
om ow ™m or 
Rice Dobby So. 
Doffing Boxee— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
Doublers— 


n 


Drawing Rolle— 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 


Drink Fountaine— 
Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountain Co. 


Drives (Silent Chain)— 
Charles Bond Company 
Link-Belt Co. 

Morge Chain Co. 


Drop Wires— 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 

Draper Corporation. 

Hopedale Mfg. Co. 

Pressed Steel 

R. L. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 

Dryers 

fo & Son 

olhurst Machine Works. 

= Artsilk Bleach & Dye Works, 


In 
Dyeing, Bleaching and Finishing 
Machinery— 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
H, W. Butterworth 
Franklin Process Co. 
Elauder-Weldon Dye Machinery Co. 
B. F. & Bons, Ine. 
odney Hunt Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Dyestuffs Chemicale— 
Scrymser Co. 


& Lane. 
Dent Gs & Ge. tue. 


General Dyestuff Corp. 
A. Klipstein & Co. 
National Oil Products Co., Inc. 
Newport Chemical Works 
National Aniline & Chemica] Co. 
United Chemical Products Co. 
Woll,, Jacques & Co. 
Oye orks— 
Yranklin Process Co. 
Sayles Winishing Piants, Ine. 
Electric Fane— 
Allis-Chalmers 
General Hiectric 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Electric Hoiste— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Electric Lighting— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General BHilectric . 
Westinghouse Hlectric & Mig. Ce 
Electric Motore— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Charlies Bond Company 
Fairbanks-Morse Co. 
General Electrie Co. 
Westinghouse Hlectric & Mfg. Co. 
Electric 
Chicage Co 
Cooper-Hewitt ectric Ce 
General Blectrie Ce 
Westinghouse Wiectric & Mfg. Co. 
Elevators— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Engineers (Mill)— 
——Bee Architects and Mill Dngineers. 
En 
ahnson 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
Ergines on. 
s-Chalmers 
Fairbanks, Morse co. 
Sydnor Pump & ell Co. 
——See also Ventilating Apparatus. 
Expert Textile Mechanio— 
J. D. Hollingsworth. 
Extractors— 
a dry Machine Co. 
Tolhurst achine Works. 
Fences (iron and Wire)— 
Page Fence and Wire Products Assn 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
Fibre Speciaities— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
Finishere— 
Finjghing Plants, Inc. 
Finishing mpoundse— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Ine. 
Borne, Scrymser o. 
Hart Products Corp. 
. F. Houghton & Co. 
A. Klipstein & Co. 
National Oil Products Co. 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 
L. Bo Bons 


Finishing achinery— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 
Finishing 
Fine Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and 


eat Paint— 
B. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Ine. 
U. 8. Gutta Percha Paint Co. 

Fiexible 
T. B. Wood's 


Fioor Stande— 


liins Bros. Machine Co. 
Fales & Jenks Machine (Co. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Ine. 
Whitin Machine Works. 

outbern Spindle Flyer 
Whitin Machine 
Woonsocket Co., Ina 


co-Lowell Shops 
Southern Spindle. Flyer Co. 
itin Machine orks. 
Frames— 
teel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
riction Clutches— 
ood's T. Sons Co. 
See Clutches. 
Fuses — 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 
Garnett Roll a 


Charles Bond Company 
Dan Gear Co. 
Ferguson Gear Co. 
Gears-Silent— 
Charles Bond Company 
Ferguson Gear Co. 
Gear Makere— 
Charles Bond Company 
Ferguson Gear Co. 
Generating Sets— 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 


‘Grate Bare— 


Thomas Grate Bar Ce. 
Grab Buckete— 
Link-Belt Co. 


= 
co. 
Gearing (Silent Fiexible)— 
Link-Belt Co 
Gearse— ~ 
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Greases— 
N. & N. J. Latbricant Co. 
L. Bonneborn Sons, Ine. 
Grinding and Polishina Machinee— 
Gudgeon Rolis— 
Washburn. 
Mastun & Burnham Machine Ce. 
Koy. S. & Son Co. 


Hangers (Bail and Socket)— 
Charlies Bund Company 
William Sellers & Co., inc 
Woede Sona Co 
Hangers (Shaft)— 
Charies Bund Company 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
William Sellers & CTo., Inc. 
Wood's T. B. & Sons Co. 
Hardware Supplies— 
extile Mill Supply Co. 
Harness Twine— 
Gariand Mfg. Co. 
Harness and Frames— 
——See Heddles and Frames. 
and Frames— 


Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 

L. 8S. Watson Mfg. Co. 
Hopper-Feed Hand Stokers— 

The J. H. Witams Co. 
Hosiery Dyeing Machinery— 

Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
Humidifying— 


R. I. Humidifier and Ventilating Co. 


Humidity Control— 


R. lL. Humidifier and Ventilating Co. 


Humidity and Air Conditioning 

Aparatus— 

American Moistening Co. 
The Bahnson Co. 
Carrier Engineering Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
Humidity Controlier— 
American Moistening Co. 
The Bahnson Co. 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
H ydro-Extractors— 
Tolhurst Machine Co. 
nan Deing Machinery— 

. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Machine & Foundry Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Ce. 

insurance— 

Liberty Mutual Insurance Co. 

Knit Goods Finishing Machines— 
Kaumagraph Co. 

Merrow Machine Co.. The. 
K notters— 

Barber-Colman Co. 

Merrow Machine (Cn 

Knitting Lubricantse— 

National Of] Products Co. 

Laundry Machinery— 

Tolhurst Machine Works. 

Landscape Architect— 

SS. Draper 

Leather Packinge— 

Charles Bond Company 
R. Ladew Co. 

F. Houghton & Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 

Leather Loom Pickere— 
Charlies Bond Company 
Jacehs Mfe. Co. 

Leather Stracping— 

Charles Rond Company 
Baéward Ladew Co. 
Knight Mfg. Co. 
Houghton & Co. 
Leather Straps— 
B. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 

Liguid Chiorine— 

. Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Alkali Inc. 

Loome— 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Draper Corporation. 

dale Mfg. Co. 
Ss ord Co., The. 

Loom Beams and Heads— 
Frank Mossberg Corp. 
Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 

Loom Drop Wiree— 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
Mossbars Pressed Steel Corp. 
i eddie Mfg. Co. 
. Warp Stop Baquipment Co. 
Harness— 
Atiaata Harness & Reed Mfg. Co. 
arland Mfe. Co. 

teel Heddle Mfg. Co. 

Loom Pickers— 

Jas. H. Billington Co. 
Charlies Bond Company 
Bdward R. Ladew 
H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Garland M Co. 

saree & night Mfg. Co. 

Loom ee 
Atlanta & Reed Mfg. Co. 
Greensboro Loom Reed Co. 


High Point Loom Reed & Harness Co. 


fitee! Meddie Mfe Co 
Loom Supplies— 

“harrier Rend Company 

Jacobse Mig. Co. 
Lubricantse— 

Borne, Scrymser & Co. 


&. Huughtun & Co. 

) & J. Lubricant Co. 

Svuunevurn Sens, inc. 
Lworicaturs— 

H. Smith Co., ine. 
oi: ape— 

Cleiieo 

m .Jacule Allg. 


Matigiee— 
Butterworth @& Sons Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

Lv. 

Merruw Machine Lv. 

Measuring and Foiding Machines— 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

Mercerizing Machinery— 

Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Metal Paint— 


BE. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 


Meters— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Cu. 
General Blectric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
will Architects-— 
—— Bee Architects 
will Lighting— 
— See Blectric Lighting. 
mil Starcnese— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Ine. 
fas. H. Billington Co. 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
Penick & Ford, Ltd 
Keever Starch Co. 
Stein. Hall & Co. 
Mill Supplies— 
Charlies Bond Company 
Mixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Textile Mtl) Supply Co 
Thomas Grate Bar Co. 


Mill White— 


I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 


Monosulpho! 

National Oi] Products Co. 
Napper Clothing— 

Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
Napper Grinders— 

S. Roy & Son Co. 

Allis- Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

Jeneral Electric Co 

Westinghouse Blectric & Mfg. Co. 


Oris— 

Arnold. Hoffman & Co., Inc. 

E. F. Houghton & Co. 

A. Klipstein & Co. 

National Oj! Products Co. 

N. ¥. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 

L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 

Wolf. Jacques & Co. 
Burnere— 

Scott-Newman Ot] Burner Co. 
Oils 

National Of] Products Co. 
Olls (Rayon)— 

National Ot] Products Co. 
One-Piece Furnace Linings— 

Carolina Refractories Co. 
Opening Machinery— 

H. & B. American Machine Co. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 
Overhauters— 

Saco-Lowell Sohps 


Overseaming and Overedging Machines— 


Southern Sptndle & Flyer 

Painte— 

Aluminum Co. of America. 
Oliver Johnson & Co. 
Tripod Paint Co. 

S. Gutta Percha Paint Co. 

Patents— 

Paul B. Baton 
Siegers & Siggers. 

Perforated Machinery Gua 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 

Perforated Metals— 

Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 

Picker Gears— 

Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 

Pickers (Leather)— 

Charles Bond Company 
Paéward R. Ladew Co 

FE. F. Houghton & Co. 
Ee. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Garland 

Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 

Piéker Sticks— 

Charles Bond Company 
Garland Mfg. Co. 

Piece Dyeing Machinery— 

A. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

and Fittings— 

arks-Cramer (Co. 

Portable Elevators— 
link-Belt Co. 

Power Transmission Machinery— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Charles Bond Compan 
Roller 
Fafnir Reartnge Co. 

'ink.Relt f'n 


Morse Chain Co. 
William Sellers & Co., Ine. 


Wood's, T. B. Sons Co. 


“reparatory Macninery (Cotton)— 
&@& B. Aierican Machine Co. 
Saceu-Lowell sShups. 

Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsucket Machine Press inc. 

Pickers ano 

Whitin Miachine Works. 
Machine @ Press Inc. 

Pinooaras— 

Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Washburt. 

Porcelain Guides and Parts— 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Page-Madden Cvwu., inc. 

Presses— 
reonumy Baier Cv. 
bace-Leuwell Shops. 

Putlteys (Cast iron)— 

Charies tend Company 
Willi & inc. 
W oc B. Sons Co. 


Pumpe— 
cumpe— Rotary Pump Co. 


Pumps (Boiler Feed; — Centrifuga!l)— 
Allis-Chalmers 
Fairbanks, Morse Co. 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 
Presses— 
Collins Bros. 
Quill Boards— 
Washburn. 
Quillers— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
iversa! 
itin Machine orks. 
Qulll Cleaners— 
Terrell Machine Co. 
Baler Co. 
Iibre Co. 


Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 

Frank Mossberg Corp. 


Rin 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 


Ring Spinning Frames— 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
H B. American Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing nery Co 

Whitin Machine orks. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Ring Travelerse— 

Dary Traveler Co. 

National Traveler Co. 

Victor Ring Traveler Co. 

U. S. Ring Traveler Co. 

Rolis— 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 

Collins Bros. Machine Co. 

Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 

Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 

The Whitin Machine Works. 
oonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 
co-Lowell Shops. 
uthern Spindle & Flyer Co. 

Finishing 


nery 

Rolls (Metal)— 

Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Rolls (Rubber)— 

Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Rolis (Wood)— 

Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 

Washburn. 
Roller Bearings— 

Charlies Bond Company 

Fafnir Bearing Co. 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Roving Cans and Boxes— 

Denison Mfg. Co. 

gers Fibre Co. 

Roving Machinery— 

Whitin Machine Works. 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Ine. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Saddies— 

T¥ixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Sanitary Equipment— 

Vogel Co., Joseph A. 
Sanitary Fountains— 

~——See Drinking Fountains. 


Scales— 
Fairbanks. Morse & Co. 
Scallop Machines— 
Merrow Machine Co 
Scouring Powders— 
Bosson & Lane 
Ford. J. B. Co. 
National Ot! Products Co. 
Scrubbing and Cleaning Powders— 
The Denison Mfg. Co. 
Sesquicarbonate of Soda— 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
Section Beam Heads— 
Frank Mossberg Corp 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 
Selling Agents— 
Woodward. Baldwin & Co. 
Deering. Milliken & Co. 
Reeves Bros. 
Selling Agents (Cotton 8 
& Co. 


& Ba 
Deering Milliken & & Co. 
W. H. Langley & Co. 
Leslie, Hvans & Co. 
Reeves Bros. 
Wallington Seare Co. 
Sewinrn Machiner— 


Merrow Machine Co. 


Textile Finishing 
Softeners (Cotton, 


Softeners— 


Soaps— 


Sewing Machines and Supplies— 


Curtis & Marvie Machine Co. 


Shatting, Mangers, Etc. 


——pee Muwer Transmission Machinery 


Bearing Co. 
Willimm Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Wwuwds i Sons Co. 


Shear Grinders— 


Bb. S. Koy & Son Co. 


Shei 


Washvurh. 


Sheli Stitch Macnines— 


Merruw Aachine Co. 


Short Center Orives— 


T. B. Wovud's Sons Co. 


Shutties— 


Jas. H. Killington Co. 
David Bruwn Co. 

Lowell Shuttie Co. 

Wraper Corpurativa. 
Hopedaie Mig. Vo. 
Shanmivyuw Shuttle Co. 

L. S. Watson Mfg. Co. 
the J. Williams Co. 
U. s. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 


Silk Yarns (Artificial)— 
American Cellulose & Chemical Mig. Ue, 


Luplan Curp. 
imperial Rayon Co. 
Industrial Fibre Co. 


Silent Chain Drive— 


Link-Beit Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 


Singeing Machinery— 
H 


utterworth & Sons Co. 


Textile Finishing Machinery Ce. 
Sizing Machines— 


Charlies Johnson 


Sizing Starches, Gume— 


Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Ine. 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Hart Products Corp. 

L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Stein, Hall & Co. 


Sizing Compounds— 


Arnold. Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Bosson & Lane 

Corn Products Refining Co. 
Drake Corp. 

General Dyestuff Corp. 

Hart Products Corp 

A. Klipstein & Co. 

National Oil Products Co. 
United Chemical Products Co. 
John P. Marston & Co. 
Seydel Chemical Co 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 

L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 


Sltashers— 


Charlies B. Johnson 


Slashers Combs— 


Easton & Burnharp. Machine Co. 
T. Bntwistle Cs 

Steel Heddle Co. 

Machinery Co. 


Arabol Mfg. C+. 

Arnold, Hoffms.n & Co., Inc. 
Bosson & 

General Dyestuff Corp. 

E. F. Houghton & Co. 
National Oi] Products Co., Inc. 
Seydel Chemial Co., The. 

L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 

United Chem/cal Products Corp. 
U. 8S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co 


Arnold, Ho’tman & Co., Ine. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
National Oi] Products Co., Ine. 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 

L. Sonneborn Sons Co. 


Skewers— 


Daid Brown Co. 
Courtney, The Dana 8. Co. 
<<. Co. 

Jordan 

Walter L Bik Co. 

U. 8. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 


Slashers and Equipment— 


Saco-Lowell Shops. 


Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Arnold. Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
A. Klipstein & Co. 

National Oil Products Co. 

L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
United Chemical Products Co. 


Soda Ash— 


J. B. Ford Co 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 


Softeners (Oj!1)— 


Bosson & Lane. 

E. F. Houghton & Co. 
Hart Products Corp. 
National O!!] Products Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 


Spindies— 


Collins Bros. Machine Co. 

Draper Corporation. 

Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works 

Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Ine 


Spindle Repatrers— 
Collins Rroe Cn 
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Fournier & Lemoine. 
FPales & Jenks Machine Co. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Spinning Frame Saddies— 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Spinning Frame Top Rolls (Wood)— 
Washburn. 
Spinning Rings— 
Collins Bros. Machine Wo. 
Draper Corporation. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shoyps. 
Whitin Machine 
Whitinsville Spinning ng Co. 
Spoole— 
—David Brown Co. 
Courtney, The Dana 8S. Co. 
— Mfg. Co. 
stershire Spool & Mfg. Co. 
Frank 


in  ghuttle Cu. 
L. Parker Co. 


Sprockete— 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 


Sprockets, Silent Chain— 
Link-Be 
Spoolers— 
Draper Corporation. 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Spinning Tapese— 
American Textile Banding Co. 
Barber Mfg. Co. 
Georgia Webbing & Tape Co. 
Squeeze Rolls— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing 


finery Co. 
Starch— 
— Hoffman Inc. 


Keever Starch Co 

Penick & Ford, Ltd. 

Stein, Hall & Co. 
Stencil Machines— 

A. J. Bradley Mfg. Co. 
Stencil Papers— 

A. 4. Bradley Mfg. Co. 
Stripper Cardse— 

L. S. Watson Mfg. Co. 

Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
Switch Boxes— 

Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 
Tanks— 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 

Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Tape— 

Georgia Webbing & Tape Co. 
Temperature Regulators— 

Ameri 


can Schaeffer & Budenberg Corp. 


Textile Castings— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Textile Machinery Speciaities— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Textile Soda— 
J. B. Ford Co. 


Tep Rolie For Spinning Frames— 
Washburn 
Trademarking Machines— 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Transfer Stampe— 
Kaumagraph Co. 


Tranemission Belte— 

Jas. H. Billington Co. 
charles Bond Company 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 

E. F. Houghton & Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 


“ransmission Machinery— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Wood's T. B. & Sons Co. 

Tollete— 

Vogel, Jos. A. Co. 

Tranemission Silent Chain— 
Link-Belt Co. 

Morse Chain Co. 

Trucks (Mill)— 

Fibre Co. 
. Lane & Bros. 

Trucks For Pin Boards— 
Washburn 

Tubes (Paper)— 

Sonoco oducts Co. 

Turbines (Steam)— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

Twister Rings— 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 

Twisting Machinery— 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Draper Corporation. 

Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 

Twisting Tapes— 

Barber Mfg. Co. 

Underwear Machines— 
Merrow Machine Co. 

Ventilating Apparatus— 
American Moistening Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 

Ventilating Fane— 

B. F. Perkins & Son.. Inc. 

W arpere— 

Rarber-Colman Co. 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Yraper Corporation. 

Faston & Burnham Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

T. Cc. Entwistle Co. 

Warp Dressing— 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Ine. 
Rosson & Lane 

Draper Corporation. 

Hart Products Corp. 

F. Houghton & Co. 
National O!!] Products Co. 

Seydel-Woolley Co. 

Sonneborn Sons Co. 

Warp Stop Motion— 

Draner Corp. 
Honedale Mie. Co. 
R. T. Warp Stop Eauipment Co. 

Warn TyiIna Machinery— 
Rarher-Colman Co. 

Wearover Sheli— 

Cocker Machinerv & Foundry Co. 

Warpers (Silk or Rayon)— 
Sinn Machine Co. 

Waehera (FIbre)— 


Weighting Compounds— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
General Dyestuff Corp. 
Hart Products Corp. 
Marston, Jno. P. 
National Oi! Products Co. 
Jacques Wolf & Co. 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 
L.. Sonneborn Sons. Inc. 
Well Oriiters— 
Sydnor Pump and Well Co. 


W hizzere— 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 


W indere— 


Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 


Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Universal Winding Co. 


Winders (Skein)— 


Sipp Machine Co. 


Windowe— 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 


Window Guarde— 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
Wire Partitione— 


Wrenches— 
Frank Mossberg Corp. 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
Yardage Clocks— 
T. C. Bntwistile Co. 
Yarne— 
Paulson, Linkroum & Co. 
Mauney-Steel Co. 
Yarn Tension Device— 
Helipse Textile Devices, Ine. 
Yarn Presses— 
Beonomy Baler Co. 
Yarn Testing Machines— 
H. L. Seott & Co. 
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HEAVY DUTY NO. 258. PLATEN 50 «x 36 


This Boonomy 
Duty Cloth Press 


258, has a 0 
x 36 inches ten 
travel of 72 Inohes. 


Equipped complete 
with Direct Connected 
Blectric Motor. 


Press will develop 
tremendous pressure, 
ample for the baling 


Duck, Khaki, sna- 
burgs, Sheeting, Print 
Cloths, Ticking, Twilis, 
Denims, Drills, Lawns 
and Shirtings or for 
compressing ginghams. 
Reguires only about 
one minute of actual 
motor operation to 
make a Bale of Cloth. 


Press maintains its 
maximum pressure in- 
definitely, until releas- 
ed. Unlimited com- 
platen stroke. 

n other words, platen 
will travel as low as 
is necessary to com- 
pletely compress the 
bale, regardless of the 
third dimension, as the 
platen can go down to 
within four inches of 
platform. 
Entirely se’f contain- 


ed, requiring no - 
ment foundation pit 


over head counter-shafting, chain connections, etc. 

"awere Fibre Co Chains are hand forged Swedish steel. Will stand over 50 per cent 
Weaete Reclaiming Machinery— over load, a greater load than can be exerted by the motor pulling up to 

Gern.Towell Shons 40 H. P. torque. 

Whitin Machine Works 

Wannenclet Machine & Preas Co, Ine 
Weeete 


Mathieson Alkali Co. 

Temples— 

Draper Corporation. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 

Textile Apparatus (Fabricse)— 
B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 
Henry L. Scott & Co. Weaname Rater Cn 

Textile Dryere— Water Cartrolling Avvaratus— 

American Moistening Co. PaAne Went Machine Co. 

Top. Beams— Water Wheele— 

Frank Mossberg Corp. Altle.Chalmere Co 


Ashworth Brothers, Inc. 


Write for any special information. 


ECONOMY BALER COMPANY 
Dept. 8. T. Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Tempered and Side Ground Card Clothing 


T TOPS RECLOTHED LICKERINS REWOUN D COTTON MILL MACHINERY REPAIRED 


For Prompt Service send your Top Flats to be reclothed and your Lickerins to be rewound to our nearest 
factory. We use our own special point hardened lickerin wire 
Graham and Palmer Sts., Charlotte, N. C, 


44-A Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C. 127 Central Avenue, Atlanta, Ga. 
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SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


Specify 
on your 


Requisitions 


These Products are the Reliable 
Standards of Uniformity De- 
manded by the Leading Textile 
Mills 


Dyestuffs Softeners 
Oils 


Sizes Chemicals 


Unitep CHEMICAL PRODUCTS 
CORPORATION 


importers, Exporters and Manufacturers 


York & Colgate Sts. Jersey City, N. J. 

Southern Office Charlotte, N. C. 

Pawtucket, R. I. Norwalk, Conn. 
Chicago, 


Textile Chain Drives 
MORSE CHAIN CO., ITHACA, N. Y., U. S. A. 


There is a Morse Engineer near you 


ATLANTA, GA., 702 Candler Bidg., LEANS, LA.,. 521 Baronne St., A. 7 


Earl F. Scott & Co.; BALTIMORE, Lockett Co.; NEW YORK; N. Y., 

MD., 1402 Lexington Bidg.: BIRMING- Church St.: OMAHA, NEB., 727 W. O. 
HAM. ALA., Moore-Handley Hdwe. W. Bide.. D. H. Braymer HPquipment 
Co.; BOSTON, MASS... 141 Milk St.; Co.: PHILADELPHIA, PA., 303 Peo- 
CHARLOTTE. N. C., 404 Commercial ples Bank Bidg.; PITTSBURGH, PA.., 
Bank Bide... CHICAGO, ILL., 112 W. Westinghouse Bldg.; SAN FRANCIS- 
Adams St.: CLEVELAND, OHIO, 421 CO.. CALIF., Monadnock Bidg.; ST. 
Engineers Bidg.; DENVER, COLO., LOUIS. MO... 2187 Railway Exchange 
211 Ideal Bidg.; DETROIT, MICH.., Bide.: TORONTO, 2, ONT., Canada, 
1601 Central Ave.;: LOUISVILLE, KY.., 50 Front St.. E., Strong-Scott Mfg. 
516 W. Main St Ee. D. Morton Co.; Co.: WINNIPEG, MANITOBA, Can- 


Dufferin St., Strong-Scott Mfg. 


DRIVES 


MINNEAPOLIS. MINN., 413 Third St., ada, 
Stronge-Scott Mfg. Co.; NEW OR- Co. 


MORS 


Frost Proof Closets 


Over 300,000 giving satisfaction. Save 
water; Require no pit; Simple in the 
extreme. The most durable water 
closet made. In service winter and 
summer. 


Enameled roll flushing rim 
bew!ls. 


Heavy brass valves. 
Strong hardwood seat. 
Heavy riveted tank. 


Malleable seat castings will 
not break. 


SOLD BY JOBBERS 
EVERYWHERE 


Wilmington. Del. 


te > 


Joseph A. Vogel Co. 


LANE 


Patent Steel Frame 


Canvas Mill Trucks 


Have stood the exactions of all depart- 
ments of the Textile Industry. 

One of our latest types to become 
standardized is the Dye House Truck. 
All metal galvanized. A solution to the 
dye house problem. 

A light, easy running, smooth carrier, 
but built for heavy duty work. Lane 
casters equipped with string guards 
prevent clogging. 


W. T. Lane & Brothers 


Originators and Manufacturers of 


Canvas Baskets for 25 years 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
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Modern Weaving Tendency 


O keep a mill running at top-notch efficiency it is as neces- 


$2) sary to consider the machine as it is the man running it. 
cs Your achievements depend upon both. 

ES 

sh @. The increasing use of Stafford automatics, whether bobbin or shuttle change, 
x unerringly points out the road you may travel with profit. 

ac @ Every mill executive interested in plant efficiency should have a copy of 
cx the book describing our lines of textile machinery. May we suggest that you 


write for a copy? 


THE STAFFORD COMPANY 


Weaving Machinery READVILLE, MASS. 


SouTHerN Acent: FRED H. WHITE, Charlotte, N. C. 
Paterson Orrice: 179 Ellison Street, Paterson, N. J. 
Canapian Representatives: ROSS WHITEHEAD & CO., LTD., Montreal, Canada 


RAYON MACHINERY 


Complete Equipment For Manufacturing, Processing and Finishing 


Sipp 
Machine Co. 
Paterson, N. 4. 


The 
Sipp Winder 


for 
Makers | 
| Winding Rayon 
| and Also 


Fine Mercerized Silk and Rayon 


Yarn Warpers 


ARTIFICIAL SILK WARP SIZING MACHINES, used by leading manufacurers and recommended by 


manufacturers of artificial silk, manufactured by CHAS. B. JOHNSON, Paterson, N. J. 


SLAUGHTER 


| 1016 Johnston Building Southern Agent Charlotte, N. C. 
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